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COMMENT. 


The Progress of Currency Reform; A New Phase of the Tariff 
Ouestion; The New England Cotton Strike. 


INCE the YALE REVIEW commented upon the outlook for 
currency reform last August, some very important events 
have occurred in the monetary history of the world. The out- 
put of gold has continued to increase and is estimated to have 
reached during 1897 a value of about $240,000,000. India has 
not only refused to reopen her mints to the free coinage of silver, 
but has so far confirmed her previous action in closing these 
mints as to agree to issue rupees in India upon the deposit of 
gold in England, thus enabling India to feel at once in its cur- 
rency any increase in the assets of the government, even though 
those assets are in London and in the form of gold. ‘The rupees 
thus issued are, therefore, like our own silver dollars, a token 
currency secured by gold. Russia has followed Japan in the 
adoption of the gold standard and has at last consummated the 
change for which she has long been preparing. 

In our own country the monetary commission appointed as 
the result of the Indianapolis convention has succeeded in fram- 
ing a plan for the reformation of our currency and banking 
system which meets with the approval of a very large class of 
people, and has been unanimously endorsed by the convention 
which was re-convened at Indianapolis in January. This plan 
is the most comprehensive positive proposal, with the exception 
of Secretary Gage’s plan, put forward as representing the views 


of those who believe in the gold standard. As we expect to 
22 
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have its provisions discussed at length in our May issue, we will 
only say here that, in view of the number of debatable points 
einai it is surprising that the commission should have been 
able to formulate a plan so well adapted to unite the friends of 
sound currency. 

Not the least important event in the financial history of the 
six months has been Senator Wolcott’s speech of January 17th, 
in which he explained the reasons for the failure of the peripa 
tetic bimetallic commission. In that speech, while complain 
ing somewhat bitterly of the lack of support which the commis- 
sion had received at home, and of the various circumstances 
which occurred to discredit it, Senator Wolcott distinctly stated 
that it might be necessary for a future commission “to make 
concessions in the ratio, bringing it somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 20 to 1, and more nearly approximating the ratios 
recognized by Russia, Austria, and India.”’ As it has hitherto 
been one of the cardinal points of the bimetallist’s creed that 
the fall in silver was due entirely to the hostile action of govern- 
ment, and that it would require but an international agreement 
to restore the French ratio of 15% to 1, this admission is ver) 
significant, and coming as it does from the representative of a 
silver State, seems to indicate a willingness to accept the situa 
tion, at least in part, which is rare among thorough-going 
bimetallists. Even so candid and moderate a man as the lat 
Gen. Walker was very loath to commit himself to any change 
of the ratio, as may be seen by his communication to this 
REVIEW in November, 1896. 

In the United States the forces of reaction are, however, stil’ 
strong, as is shown by the adoption of the Teller resolution in 
the Senate. The resolution, which declared that the govern- 
ment would violate no obligation by paying its bonds in silver. 
secured 47 votes in its behalf to 32 against it. It has thus mad 
certain (what was before only too probable) that the Senate 
will block any attempt at financial legislation which may be 
made by the House in the interests of a stable standard of value 
and an efficient banking system. That this opposition is capa- 
ble of doing a great deal of harm for some time to come, mus 
be conceded. That it can win the day in the end, can be 
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believed only by one who believes that our country has reached 
the zenith of its progress and 1s ready to relapse towards a lower 
stage of civilization. The tendency of the ages is from a 
cheaper standard of value to a more expensive. In our century 
that means that the gold standard is the standard adopted by 
nations which claim to lead in the commercial world. To try 
to introduce a silver standard is to go back to what has long 
been discarded. To try to pay the government debt in silver 
at its present value is simply a resort to the long-discredited 
measures of sovereigns, whose best financial resource lay in the 
debasement of the currency. Muhammed Tughlak, who ruled 
in India from 1324-1351, is said to have been “tan accomplished 
scholar, a skillful captain, and a severely abstinent man. But 
his ferocity of temper, perhaps inherited from the tribes of the 
steppes, rendered him merciless as a judge, and careless of 
human suffering. * * * * Having drained his treasury, 
he issued a forced currency of copper coins by which he tried 
to make the king’s brass equal to other men’s silver. * * 
Tughlak’s forced currency quickly brought its own ruin. 
Foreign merchants refused the worthless brass tokens, trade 
same to a stand, and the king had to take payment of his taxes 
in his own depreciated coinage.”’ It will be vain for the Tugh- 
laks of our Senate to emulate their oriental prototype. The 
world has made too much progress since the 14th century. 
There are too many people now living who know that even the 
United States government cannot make its silver equal to other 
men’s gold, excepting by redeeming it in gold. And though 
the peculiar constitution of our Senate makes it possible for a 
small group of men to obstinately resist the will of the people, 
as shown by the rejection of the Teller resolution in the House, 
we may be quite confident that in the end they will as inevitably 
fail as did the great Mogul emperor. 


It would be decidedly premature to predict an era of good 
feeling between Protectionists and Free Traders. On ques- 
tions of principle they will always stand far apart, but the com- 
mercial history of the past year seems to have decidedly modi- 
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fied the point of view of the political Protectionist and to have 
furnished him with some arguments which an extreme Free 
Trader might readily subscribe to. This has been seen in the 
recent utterances of public men on the subject of our manu- 
factures. A very strong and able speech made by Senator 
Platt of Connecticut, at the dinner of the New Haven Cham- 
ber of Commerce last November, illustrates this point. The 
most weighty part of that speech dwelt upon the ability of our 
manufacturers to compete in the markets of the world with 
other nations and upon the great importance of stimulating our 
export trade by all means. President McKinley in his speech 
at the Manufacturer’s banquet in New York, January 27th, 
struck the same note. His utterances on the subject of the 
currency were thought to be so much more important, that what 
he failed to say on the subject of the tariff was overlooked. 
The part of his speech, however, devoted to manufactures was 
perhaps more notable and more significant than that devoted 
to the currency. “National policies,” he says, “can encourage 
industry and commerce, but it remains for the people to project 
and carry them on. If these policies stimulate industrial devel- 
opment and energy, the people can be safely trusted to do the 
rest. The government, however, is restricted in its power to 
promote industry. * * * * The government can raise 
revenues by taxation in such a way as will discriminate in 
favor of domestic enterprises, but it cannot establish them.” 
He then goes on to explain how by better information, by 
“energy, enterprise, and industry,” the people must take advan- 
tage of these facilities. Mr. McKinley will, of course, not draw 
from his remarks the conclusions which a Free Trader would 
be apt to draw, but it is natural to infer that, if we are to stimu- 
late our trade by such measures as will really make us more 
efficient in competing with other nations, and if our people have 
been able to increase their exports, as they have done in the 
past year, by some $17,000,000, of which nearly 27 per cent. 
consisted of the products of domestic manufacture, the question 
of protecting our laborers against the competition of “the 
pauper labor of Europe” must in time sink to a subordinate 
position, and reduce itself at last to a rhetorical phrase. 
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The frank recognition of this tendency by the leaders of the 
Republican party, coupled with even a moderate relaxation oi 
our high protection duties, and an insistance upon currency 
reform as the main issue of the day, wouid greatly strengthen 
the party for many years to come. 


It is always difficult to discuss the merits of a strike. Those 
who really know the circumstances are usually too much inter- 
ested on one side or the other to have an unbiased opinion, 
while those who are impartial are apt to be ignorant of essential 
features of the controversy. Whether or not the strike against 
a reduction of wages in many of the centers of the New 
England cotton industry can succeed, is a question upon which 
we do not propose to venture a prophecy; but the collapse of 
the engineer’s strike in England furnishes some valuable prac- 
tical principles which are too apt to be disregarded by the 
leaders of all strikes in industries working for the market of the 
world. The engineers were last summer, when their strike 
began, in a peculiarly strong position to carry on an aggressive 
war. They had large funds in their treasury, they had cool- 
headed and practised leaders, and they had the prestige which 
came of nearly half a century of prosperous existence. Yet 
they failed and were finally obliged to accept the employers’ 
terms, principally because it was found that the stoppage oi 
industry in England was rapidly driving orders to foreign coun- 
tries. The leaders of a strike in such an industry can no longer 
content themselves with measuring the relative power of 
employers and employed in the country concerned. They 
must reckon with the competing power of nations or sections 
of nations. Unless the leaders of the cotton strike in New 
England are perfectly sure of the ability of New England to 
compete with the South, a point which seems, to say the least, 
to be open to debate, they should hesitate before pushing to 
an extreme a contest which may result not only in a failure to 


maintain wages, but in a failure to find employment on any 
terms. 
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THE INCIDENCE OF TAXATION IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


T the present time various causes have combined to create 
a good deal of interest in the incidence of taxation in the 
United Kingdom. The question that has been and is being 
most keenly discussed is “what is a fair basis of taxation?” 
The results of the recent commission on the Financial Relations 
between England and Ireland caused many people to declare 
that Ireland was overburdened with taxation. Their opponents 
replied that a man with a given income in Ireland was taxed 
in just the same way as a man with the same income in Eng- 
land, and that, therefore, there could be no unfairness. But 
this answer is clearly not complete. What we have to show 
is that between people of different incomes the English system 
of taxation is substantially fair. To do this we should want a 
definition of “fairness.” At present none exists; but that is 
not a sufficient reason for entirely ignoring the question, and it 
may be well to consider what the actual incidence of public 
burdens in the United Kingdom is, and then, having determined 
that incidence, to judge for ourselves whether it is fair. The 
question “what is the actual incidence?” is one that should be 
attacked by the economist; the more difficult one “what is fair- 
ness?” we are compelled to abandon to politicians. I propose, 
therefore, in this article to make an estimate of the incidence 
of public burdens, leaving, for the present at any rate, the more 
difficult inquiry. 

In the last sentence I have used the expression public burden. 
By this I mean any tax, duty, rate or other exaction by the 
imperial or local authorities in the United Kingdom whose 
incidence is on the present inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 
I have been compelled to use this expression, which I confess 
I do not like, in order to avoid an apparent logical contradic- 
tion in what | am going to say. At first I intended to distort 
the word tax from its usual meaning so as to include both duties 
and rates. This would be objectionable in itself, but I found 
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that an even greater objection arose when, in the course of my 
argument, I contended that the land tax was not a tax. 
Assuming that I was right in my contention, I had a proposi- 
tion which was formally self-contradictory, and must inevita- 
bly drive me on further into some sort of dialectic. To escape 
from this evil, I abandoned this misuse of the word tax, and 
resorted to the expression public burden. 

\ classification of public burdens is a necessary prelude to 


1y investigation of their incidence. Such classification has 


al 
, 
il 


already been made by the writers on public finance and taxa- 


tion. For my purpose the distinctions drawn by the authori- 
ties between different kinds of public burdens are, in general, 
too detailed, but there are two important lines of division which 
are important for me. One great classification of public bur- 
dens is into imperial and local. ‘This distinction may .be 
looked at from two points of view: We may consider where 
the money comes from—that is, what authorities raise it—or 
where the money goes to—that is, what authorities receive it. 
In what follows I have considered where the money comes from, 
and | therefore include as imperial all those monies which are 
raised by the imperial authorities and then paid over to the 
land taxation account. This distinction is simple and unim- 
portant. The other distinction is important and difficult. If 
[ pay a tax, rate, duty or any other public burden for which I 
get no benefit or only one in common with the rest of the com- 
munity, the word “burden” is clearly appropriate. But sup- 
pose I pay for special services received from the state or local 
authority. Can we say that a municipal water rate is a burden? 
We do not consider a water rate paid to a private company as 
a burden; if the municipality acquires the water works, does 
the rate thereby become a burden? To give a complete answer 
to this we should have to consider what is the form of the 
economic organization of our country. Is it socialistic, or indi- 
vidualistic, or of some other and what kind? But to give a 
rough answer, we need only look at the question in a more 
superficial manner. A state or public authority can carry on a 
business. If that business was in the hands of a private indi- 
vidual or company there would be a certain average rate of 
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profit. The state can arrange that the receipts from its busi- 
ness shall be such that the profit of the undertaking shall }, 
(1) negative, (2) zero, (3) positive and less than a fair rate oj 
profit, (4) greater than a fair rate of profit. In different cases 
under different conditions it may be for the general good tha: 
one rather than any other of these alternatives is chosen 
Whether in any particular case there is a public burden, a pub 
lic bounty, or neither, is best considered in special cases, than 
as a mere deduction from general principles. One or two oj 
these special discussions will follow later. As regards the def- 
nition of public burden, I say that when a public burden is not 
a burden it is not a public burden. 

My predecessors in the task of estimating the incidence o/ 
the public burdens are many. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
estimates are those of Professor Leoni Levi and Mr. Dudley 
Baxter. Professor Levi has made estimates for the years 1842 
1862, 1882; Mr. Baxter’s estimate is for the year 1867. |: 
this paper the estimate is for the year ending March 31st, 1895. 
Since in some respects my methods differ from those of my pre- 
decessors, and since the value of any estimate must largel 
depend upon the method used, I propose, before I proceed any 
further, to sketch shortly what my method is in order to enable 
the reader the more easily to put his finger on my mistakes. 

A complete, or even partial, discussion of the theory of the 
incidence of public burdens would, I think, be out of place, and 
at any rate it would tend to be a mere repetition of what is said 
in the text books. But, in order to avoid confusion, I must 
make a short statement of what, for the purposes of this 
paper, I have considered to be the money value of the burden 
of any public burden. In the first place a public burden costs 
something to collect. It may cost the government one million 
to collect eleven millions. Correctly speaking, the amount of 
the burden of the ten millions paid into the exchequer is eleven 
millions. I have assumed that it is ten millions. In the second 
place, even if a public burden cost nothing to collect, it is gen- 
erally the case that the burden on the man who pays it is not 
fairly measured by the amount he pays. There are senses in 
which he may be less well off by more than the amount he pays. 
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In the third place, in the case of certain burdens, as import or 


export duties, they are or may be on those who are not mem- 


bers of the nation. Part, the whole or more than the whole 
of the 4d. per pound duty on tea imported into the United 
Kingdom may be paid by the foreign producer. I have 
assumed that the burden on the Englishman who buys tea is 4d. 
per every pound of tea bought minus the cost of collection of 
the duty. Finally, there are certain difficulties connected with 
time; in certain cases we may be paying for our ancestors or 
making our descendants pay for us. All these difficulties I 
neglect by estimating the total burden to be equal to the 
amount received by the imperial or local authority. Thus, if I 
find that £80,000,000 was paid into the public exchequer as pro- 
ceeds of the government exactions for one year, I assume the 
burden of this to be £80,000,000 and merely apply myself to 
apportioning this burden between the different classes of the 
community. Of course, I have to consider very carefully what 
I shall take as my definition of a public burden and which of 
the different taxes, rates and duties fall within my definition; 
but once having done this, I start with a fixed sum of money 
which I have to apportion amongst the different classes of the 
community as best I can. 

My next step is to define the classes into which [| divide the 
community. My last step to determine the intermediate and 
final incidence of the burden upon each of these classes. 

My candid admission that, at the outset, | have made many 
assumptions which are not merely dubious, but untrue, may 
perhaps dispose the reader of this article to pause and seriously 
consider whether it is worth his while to go on. In order to 
induce him to proceed I wish to point out that the question 
which I am most interested in answering is of one of the relative 
and not of the absolute burden of monies raised by the imperial 
and local authorities for public purposes, and that, therefore, 
it by no means follows that my proportions are wrong because 
my total quantities are. 

To take an illustration: in many kinds of statistical inquiry 
we want to compare the average of one set of quantities with 
the average of another set. It is often impossible, or nearly so, 
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to determine in any given case theoretically what is the best 
kind of average, or practically what the exact value of that 
average is; but it does not much matter what kind of average 
we take, so long as we merely want to compare the two aver- 
ages uiter se. It is only necessary to take the same average 
in each case. So here, though I know well that | have wrongly 
estimated the total burden that falls on each class of the com 
munity, yet | feel some confidence that my estimate of the 
relative burdens (neglecting the difference in the value oj 
money for different individuals) is tolerably correct. 

In the first place, let us consider the imperial public burdens 
when one small point is explained. ‘The point is this: certain 
items of receipt are appropriated for special purposes, and 
therefore do not appear in the finance accounts. Many of these 
items are small; those that are not, as the judicature fees, may 
in many cases be considered to be payment for services rendered 
rather than public burdens. At any rate, I have neglected 
these appropriations. 

The first step is simple. What was the imperial income for 
the year 1894-95? ‘The net receipts from the taxes, duties, 
undertakings and other items of income of the imperial authori- 
ties for that year were as follows: 





Customs, ; ; . , . ; . £20,407,990 
Excise, . ; ; , , ‘ . ‘ . ‘ 30,514,411 
Stamps, , ; . . ; ‘ . : : 16,727,727 
Land Tax, . ‘ ; . ; . : ; ‘ 1,021,715 
Inhabited House Duty, : ‘ , ‘ , ‘ 1,462,373 
Income tax, . ; ; ; ; , ‘ ‘ . 15,649,362 
Net Postal Profit, , ‘ : : : ; ‘ 3,091,196 
Crown Lands, . ; ; 518,819 
Interest on Suez Canal shares, etc., . ; , ‘ 412,977 
Miscellaneous, . P . ; ; ‘ ; 1,865,786 

Total, . . ; . ‘ ; ‘ . £91,672,356 


but of these the following sums were due to the local taxation 


accounts: 





Customs, . : ; ; , ‘ ‘ . £ 194,415 
Excise, . ‘ ; , i ; ‘ ; ; 4,638,785 
Stamps, . , ' : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ 2,140,042 

£6,973,242 
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Pat. as I have explained above, I include all those in my defini- 





tion of imperial public burdens, in spite of the fact that they 





- used for local purposes. Turning then to the items of impe- 





sal revenue, we have to consider which of them are public bur- 





The official returns described the revenue raised under 





ns. 


irst six heads as “Revenue derived from Taxes,” that raised 


t 





nder the next three heads as ““Revenue derived from other 





sources.” This classification may be useful for historical and 





+ 


departmental reasons, but scientifically it is useless, if not 





absurd. It is, however, generally agreed that the customs, 





excise, stamp and home duties and the income tax are public 





burdens in my sense, that is, they are taxes in the broader sense 





of the term. The income derived from Crown lands and the 





interest on Suez Canal shares and other loans are certainly not 
public burdens. But what about the land tax, the postal 
receipts and the miscellaneous revenue? I will deal with these 














3 three separately. 

a On looking at the details of the miscellaneous revenue, we 
e. see that a great number of the items are clearly not public bur- 
q dens. A few possibly are, but there is some difficulty in 
e deciding the question. Much ingenious argument might be 
f employed in considering how far conscience money might be 
9 considered a public burden. In order to avoid these niceties, 
4 and partly because it would be very tedious and rather futile 
2 to discuss a great quantity of small items, most of which | 
4 should finally classify as not public burdens, I omit the miscel- 
¥ laneous receipts entirely. 

é The land tax was originally a property tax, but it gradually 





came to be a fixed charge upon land. In 1799 Pitt rendered 





the land tax perpetual, subject to redemption and purchase 





(39 George III. cap. 60). I do not think that at the present 





time we can (at any rate for the purpose of this article) look 









upon it as a public burden. Whenever land is conveyed, 





enquiries are made to find out whether the tax has been 





redeemed, and land is conveyed subject to the tax just as it 





might be to any other annual rent charge. The fact that it was 
rendered perpetual nearly a century ago makes it certain that 
all the present owners of land have acquired their !and, whether 
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by purchase or descent, subject to the tax. Those who have 
bought their land have taken the fact that the land tax was 
unredeemed into consideration when they agreed upon the 
purchase money. Those who have acquired their land by 
descent, or under the operation of a will or settlement, canno: 
very well now be said to be taxed; we must consider the matter 
as if the original owner through whom they claim had had to 
pay the capital value of the tax in a lump sum. I therefore 
do not consider the land tax to be a public burden. 

I have already stated that it is a matter of some difficulty to 
determine whether the profits of any business undertaken by 
the state should be considered as a burden on the community, 
and have mentioned that the answer to such an inquiry must 
to some extent depend upon the normal view of the functions 
and organization of the state. Roughly speaking, in England 
our industrial organization is individualistic. That is to say 
we think that prices are best determined under free competition. 
When, therefore, the Government deliberately creates a state 
monopoly we are inclined to think that the difference betweer 
the monopoly price charged by the Government and the free 
competition price is a burden, and in many countries the crea- 
tion of Government monopolies is a recognized form of taxation 
If I buy a box of matches in France I find on the box the words 
“Contributions Indirectes,” together with the date of the law 
which established the monopoly. Now the post office is a Goy- 
ernment monopoly. The profits from it exceed three millions 
ayear. Is any, and if so what, part of this three millions to be 
considered a burden? The finance accounts consider that this 
isnotatax. The learned author of Whittaker’s Almanack says 
in reference to it, ‘“‘we all contribute cheerfully.” The word 
“contribute” is here very significant. We don’t talk of contrib- 
uting when we pay our butcher’s bills. In fact, it is certain tha‘ 
many people consider that high postal rates are not merel) 
a burden, but a very objectionable burden. But if this posta! 
profit is a burden, is all of it a burden? On the whole, I am 
inclined to think so. It is very difficult to draw the line at 
which a fair rate of profit made by a Government business 
becomes a burden, but | think that it is arguable that any rate 
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of profit isa burden. A certain portion of the community want 
»ostal services, the Government sells them these services. If 
‘+ sells them at cost price, is any one injured? I do not see 
-hat any one is. I, therefore, am going to consider the whole 
of this profit as a public burden. I, therefore, finally take as 
the measure of the amount of incidence of the imperial public 
burdens of the United Kingdom to be £87,853,000. made up as 
follows: 

Customs, . : . ; . £20,407,990 

Excise, . , : ‘ ‘ , p ; : 30,514,411 

Stamps, , F ; : : 16,727,727 

Inhabited House Duty, ‘ : , ; ; 1,462,373 

Income Tax, : ; ; , : ‘ ‘ ; 15,649,362 

Net Postal Profit, - : ‘ : ; ; : 3,091,196 


Total, . ; , : ; . £87,853,059 


The next step is to divide the community into two or three 
classes in order to determine what is the incidence of the pub- 
lic burdens on each of these. That is to say, we want a defini- 
tion of “upper,” “middle” and “working classes.” I am, how- 
ever, going to divide the community into only two classes, viz.: 
“working” and “other.” There are various principles upon 
which we can found our definition so long as we only care about 
a rough, practical grouping. For many purposes, the best line 
of cleavage between the two parts of the community is given 
by considering who keep servants and who do not, but there 
are some difficulties in the way of adopting this for my present 
purpose. In 1860 Professor Levi classified the population into 
four groups, as follows: 


99 66 


Upper and Wealthy, containing . , F , I 000,000 
Middle, ag ; : : ; : 9,000,000 
Working, i . ; ; ‘ . 18,000,000 
Poor (livelihood precarious or paupers), containing . 1,000,000 


If the proportions are about the same at the present time, this 
would make the upper and middle classes about 34% of the 
population. Mr. Dudley Baxter (after making certain allow- 
ances on account of domestic servants) makes the proportions 
in 1867 much the same. In 1884 Professor Levi took the 
working classes to include 70% of the population, leaving 30% 
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for the upper and middle classes. In an investigation as rough 
as this, or any other similar one, must necessarily be, there is no 
need for any pretence at an accurate or very scientific division, 
For our purpose it may be convenient to define the working 
classes as the 70% of the population who have the smallest 
incomes; for another, as that class that does not pay income 
tax; for another, as that portion of the population that does no: 
employ domestic servants, and so on. These classes given bh) 
these different methods are, of course, not identical, and in 
delicate investigation it would be stupid to consider them to he 
so. But so much of the work that follows is, of necessity, so 
coarse and rough and so many of the estimates hereafter made 
are only guesses, that any labour spent in striving after an accu- 
rate, sensible or even clear definition would be wasted. I shall, 
therefore, define ‘““working” class as the 70% of the community 
with lowest incomes, and “other” as the remaining 30% of the 
community. Taking the estimated population, this would give 
27,387,000 to the working and 11,737,000 to the other class. 
The next stages are the most dubious and difficult of all 
We know that nearly 88 millions of pounds were raised by the 
imperial authorities in the year 1894-95; we assume the lower 
70% of the population may be called the working classes; we 
want to know what was the proportion of this 88 millions paid 
by the working classes. We might be able to answer the ques- 
tion, “what was the actual amount paid by the working 
classes?” if we had sufficiently accurate budgets of family 
expenditure for the whole kingdom. But even if we had this 
information (which is not the case), it would not give us a com- 
plete answer to our actual problem unless a good deal more 
were known about the shifting and incidence of taxation than ts 
at present. Still the budgets would be of enormous value. In 
default of a complete set of budgets, we must fall back upon 
typical budgets. But is any budget fairly typical? The ordi- 
nary housekeeper in the working classes does not keep 2 
detailed account of expenditure. If she does, she and the fam- 
ily she is at the head of are almost sure to be exceptional. 
Most, if not all, of the working class budgets that I have seen 
represent families of almost superhuman prudence and sobriety. 
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For certain items, such as tea and sugar, these budgets may be 
of some use; for estimating the average consumption of 
tobacco and alcohol, they are practically worthless. However, 
I have been compelled to make use of budgets as best I can. 

But the real question “what is the actual incidence of any 
public burden?” is of the very greatest difficulty. Theoreti- 
cally, there is no insuperable difficulty in the investigation of 
the incidence of taxation, but the practical difficulties, which 
arise from insufficient data, are enormous. Even if we had 
(based on statistical data) supply and demand schedules for all 
those articles of consumption which are subject to taxation, we 
should not have enough. The element of time is very impor- 
tant in all questions of taxation, and the amount and direction 
of economic friction has much to do with the ultimate incidence 
of a public burden. Unfortunately very little has been written 
and almost nothing is known about economic friction. All 
we know is that the incidence of an old tax may be quite differ- 
ent from an exactly similar new tax. 

With all these difficulties in method and all this imperfection 
of data, it may well appear that the present investigation is 
doomed to be worthless. But there is one cause for hope. It 
isthis. Wecan make a lot of small estimates instead of one big 
one. For instance, instead of considering en bloc how much ot 
the 20 millions of customs duties is paid by the working classes, 
we divide our 20 millions into some 20 distinct items and make 
a separate estimate for each of these. Then the sum of all our 
errors in these 20 items is not likely to be 20 times as big as the 
average individual error, but it is much more likely to be only 
\ 20 times as big as the average error ineach. My predecessors 
in this task were doubtless well acquainted with this fact and 
derived some consolation from it, but they have not explicitly 
said so. It is very difficult to estimate the error of any particu- 
lar estimate, and therefore it is difficult to estimate the total 
error; it is perhaps absurd to try to state it in figures. Yet this 
does not diminish the importance of the fact that the percentage 
error in our final result is likely to be much smaller than that in 
eachsof our minor results. It is quite possible to obtain roughly 
accurate results from only very roughly accurate data. 
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I have made separate estimates of the incidence of each item 
of taxation, but I have not space, nor would my readers have 
the patience to read them, if I gave the details. I, therefore, 
only give a summary of my conclusions, which is as follows: 


ESTIMATED INCIDENCE OF IMPERIAL PUBLIC BURDENS IN THE UNITED KINGDox 
IN MILLIONS OF POUNDS. 


Working Other 
; Classes. Classes. Total. 
Customs : 
Tobacco, ; ‘ ; ‘ . 9.3 3.1 10.4 
Tea, ; ; ; . : ; $5 I.1 3.6 
Rum, . ‘ P , ‘ ; 1.6 6 2.2 
Brandy, . . : . 4 .9 33 
Other Spirits, . ; . , 5 6 9 
Wine, . P : . — 22 I.I 
Other customs duties, . 3 6 9 
Excise: 
Beer, . ; . ; ‘ , 7.0 3.5 10.5 
Spirits, . ; P ‘ ‘ j 12.0 4.0 16.0 
Other excise duties and licenses, 1.6 2.4 4.0 
Stamps and Death Duties, ‘ . B 16.0 16.7 
Inhabited House Duty, ‘ ‘ ‘ _ 1.5 1.5 
Property and Income Tax, ; ? --- 15.6 15.6 
Net Postal Receipts, . ; F ‘ 5 2.6 3.1 
Total, . ; , ' , 34.2 53.6 87.8 


That is to say, out of nearly 88 million pounds raised by impe- 
rial taxation, not quite 40% is paid by the working classes and 
rather more than 60% by the upper and middle classes, and the 
taxation of the two classes per head is in the ratio 3:11. 

There are many difficulties in dealing with the question of 
the incidence of local taxation. In the first place, the Govern- 
ment is some years in arrears in publishing the local taxation 
accounts. They are, however, published separately (not in the 
statistical abstract, which always gives different figures) for the 
year ending March 1894, and I am therefore going to use 
these. Secondly, the two questions, “when is a rate or other 
local tax a public burden?” and “if it is, then what is its 
incidence?” are extremely difficult to answer. The receipts of 
the local authorities may be classified as follows: 
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1. Public Rates. 
2. Government contributions (including receipts from Local Taxation 


- 


Accounts). 
. Tolls, duties and dues. 


_ Receipts from property and sales of property. 
. Fines, fees, penalties and licenses, 
6. Revenue from water works, gas works, markets, etc. 


7. Repayments from private improvement works, 


Of these, I take item I to be a public burden. Item 2 has 
been already considered under the head of imperial taxation. 
I am inclined to think that none of the other items are public 
burdens. In England, for the year 1893-94, the total receipts 
of the local authorities not due to rates or Government con- 
tributions amounted to £12,222,159. At that time the out- 
standing loans were £224,158,370. The ratio of the former to 
the latter sum is about 5.5:100. Now, if we consider that as 
regards most of the receipts under items 3-7, they are monies 
paid for definite services rendered by the Local Authority acting 
as a business firm, and if one considers that a large part of this 
224 millions has been borrowed in order to enable the Local 
Authority to undertake the work and that most of this sum 
has to be repaid within a fixed number of years, it may, I think, 
be fairly assumed that the 12 million pounds is the return on 
the capital sum of 224 millions, and therefore should not be 
included as a public burden. I answer, then, my first question 
by saying that I shall only consider public rates as a public 
burden. Next comes the question of the incidence of rates. 
We can roughly classify rates as (1) upon land, (2) upon houses, 
(3) upon other property. Rates upon land and houses, I 
imagine, fall, in the long run, mainly on the landlord. When 
I am going to take a house I ask what is the rent? and what do 
the rates come to? I add these together and consider whether 
I can afford to pay this total sum for the house offered. Sup- 
pose then I take the house for 7 years, and when I have taken 
it the rates begin to steadily increase; the burden of the extra 
rate now falls upon me, though the burden of what I may call 
the old rate fell mainly on my landlord. We see then that the 
element of time and the power of forecasting what the rates 


will be in the near future are of great importance in determining 
23 
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the incidence of rates upon houses. As to the incidence of 
rates upon other property I hardly know what to think. So 
far as the rate is steady, the burden of it in time probably 
spreads itself over a large portion of the community, but in 
what proportion I do not know. A rate on machinery, though 
it falls in the first instance on the owners of machinery, must in 
the long run be a drag on business to be felt by the community 
at large. But I have said enough about the difficulty of this 
part of my subject and will now turn to see how other people 
have dealt with these difficulties. 

Professor Levi estimated that one-third of the local taxation 
was paid by the working class. I do not know the principles 
upon which he arrived at this estimate. 

Mr. Dudley Baxter thinks that the incidence of rates on land 
is three-fourths on the landlord and one-fourth on the tenant, 
but that in the case of houses it is something between one-half 
and one-third on the tenant. He finally estimated that in 1867 
the upper and middle classes paid 16% million pounds in rates, 
and the working class 2 millions. 

A writer in the Economist (Jan. 20th, 1894) argues as follows: 
“There was recently published a most interesting report upon 
local taxation by Mr. H. H. Fowler and in that it was cal- 
culated that out of the £27,800,000 of rates raised in 1890-91 
£17,500,000 consisted of rates borne by houses. It is only, of 
course, of this latter portion that the working classes bear any 
share, and from the revenue returns it appears that about 22 
per cent. of the aggregate value of house property is made up 
of houses rated at £15 a year and under. Assuming that the 
£15 limit embraces the houses occupied by the working classes, 
and assuming also that the whole of the rates fell upon the 
occupiers—a very large assumption—the total contribution of 
these classes to the rates may be set down at £4,000,000 per 
annum.” 

This, on the whole, is the best method of estimating the inci- 
dence of rates that I have seen, but it must not be forgotten 
that in addition to the many other assumptions made by the 
writer, he also assumes that no part of the rates upon land or 
other property ultimately falls upon the working class. And 
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unfortunately there is no local taxation report for Ireland cor- 
sponding to Sir H. Fowler’s for England. 

Mr. Acland, in the Westminster Review for April, 1888, esti- 
mates that 4% of a working man’s income goes in local taxa- 
tion. Estimating the income of the working classes at 
£<00,000,000, we should get from this that £20,000,000 a year 
was the burden of local taxation on the working class. This 
is clearly an overestimate. 

The above divergence of views is sufficient to indicate the 
difficulty of the question. I cannot pretend to make a satis- 
factory estimate, but I think that it is better to make some esti- 
mate, however bad. 

I shall use the method given by the writer in the Economist, 
though I modify it slightly. In the year 1890-91 the total 
rates levied in England were as follows: 


re 


OnLands,. ‘ ; ‘ , ; ‘ : . £ 6,320,060 
On Houses, . i ‘ , ‘ ; ‘ ‘i . 27,800,852 
On other property, . ‘ . is : r ‘ 3,999,371 


In the year 1893-94 the total receipts from rates in England 
were £32,223,972. Ifthe same proportion was borne by houses 
as in 1890-91, we find that £20,274,622 was the amount of rates 
levied on houses in 1893-94. I next have to find out how 
much of this was borne by houses whose annual value was less 
than £20 (instead of £15). In this year the total annual value 
of houses in England was £132,607,039, and of this £38,835,176 
was the value of dwelling houses whose annual value was less 
than £20 per annum. So that we may take £5,940,620 to 
represent the amount of rates borne by houses of an annual 
value of less than £20 per annum. Clearly the whole of this 
does not fall upon the occupier, so that if we take this sum to 
represent the amount of rates paid by the working class we shall 
overstep the mark. On the other hand, the ultimate incidence 
of a part (though a small part) of the rates on lands and other 
property may fall on the working class. I shall, therefore, take 
20,000,000 to be the amount of rates paid by the working 
classes in England for the year 1893-94. 
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Working class, . ; , ‘ P ‘ ’ . £ 6,000,000 
Other classes, . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 26,224,000 

Total, . ‘ ‘ P , ; ‘ ‘ . £32,224,000 


The total receipts of the Scottish local authorities derived 
from rates for the year 1893-94 were £3,660,078. In 1892-93 
(according to the report of local taxation in Scotland) the rates 
amounted to £3,779,525, made up as follows: 


On Lands, : , ‘ ; . ; i ‘ . £ 674,000 
On Buildings, , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , 2,575,000 
On other property, , ‘ ‘ ‘ . . ‘ 531,000 


In this, however, a sum of £149,000 odd of water rates have been 
included. Deducting this from the rates on buildings, I get 
as my less incorrect figures: 


On Lands, . . , ‘ ‘ ‘ ? ‘ . £ 674,000 
On Buildings, i , ‘ . , ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,426,000 
On other property, ‘ , ; ‘ ‘ . ° 531,000 


Then assuming that the proportions are the same in 1893-94, | 
get for 1893-94 the following figures: 








On Lands, . ‘ ‘ , ; ‘ , F . £ 680,000 
On Buildings, ; , ‘ . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,445,000 
On other property, , ‘ ° ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 535,000 

Total, . ‘ ‘ j ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . £3,660,000 


In 1893-94 the total annual value of houses in Scotland was 
£14,089,239, and the annual value of dwelling houses whose 
annual value was less than £20 was £4,024,876. I therefore 
take it that the amount of rates levied on houses whose annual 
value was less than £20 was about £699,000. Using the same 
assumptions and arguments as before, I obtain: 


Working class, , ‘ ‘ ‘ P ‘ , . £ 699,000 
Other classes, . “ a , ; j ‘ ‘ 2,961,000 
Total, . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ . £3,660,000 


In Ireland for the year 1893-94 the total receipts from rates 
amounted to nearly three millions, thus: 
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Grand Jury Cess, . F : . ‘ ‘ ‘ « £1,217,426 
Poor Rate ‘ ‘ ° i ° ‘ ° P ‘ 997,090 
Town Taxes, . ‘ ; : ; ; ’ ‘ ; 658,063 
Belfast Water Rate, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ : 50,334 
Rutland Square Tax, . : ‘ ; , " e 275 
Dublin Police Taxes, . ; ; ‘ . , 36,009 
Dublin Port and Docks Board Taxes, . ; ; , 4,759 


£2,963,956 


I exclude from these the Belfast water rate, the Rutland Square 
tax, and the Dublin Port and Dock Board taxes, because I do 
not think that they can fairly be considered to be public bur- 
dens. I have then left the sum of £2,908,588. I still doubt 
whether certain other small items should not be added to or 
subtracted from this, but the error introduced by any such mis- 
take will be very small. Unfortunately the method | have used 
for England and Scotland is not applicable here, because there 
is no report on local taxation corresponding to Sir H. Fowler’s 
for England. I must, therefore, content myself with a mere 
guess. In the case of both England and Scotland I have found 
that something between one-fifth and one-sixth of the total rates 
are borne by the working classes. I shall assume that one-fifth 
of the Irish rates fell on the working class. 


Working class, : ; , ; ‘ ; ‘ . £ 581,718 
Other classes, “ . . ‘ : \ . ‘ 2,326,870 


Fetal, . ‘ , ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ . £2,908,588 


My summary for local public burdens, that is to say rates, is 
then as follows: 


Working class. Other classes. Total. 
England (’94), . 6,000,000 £26,224,000 £32,224,000 
Scotland ('94), ‘ 699,000 2,961,000 3,660,000 
Ireland (’94), , 581,718 2,326,870 2,908,588 


Total, . £7,280,718 £31,511,870 438,792,588 


That is to say, that out of about 39 millions raised by local 
taxation, the working class pays rather under £7,300,000, or 
three-sixteenths, and the upper and middle classes rather under 
£31,600,000, or thirteen-sixteenths. The taxation of the two 
classes per head is in the ratio 1:10. 
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It must never be forgotten that the probable error of these 
estimates for local taxation is extremely large and that conse- 
quently the results have very little value. 
Finally, adding together my results for imperial and local 
public burdens (for I assume that I can do this without intro- 
ducing any very fatal error, though the years are not the same) 


we obtain: 





Imperial, . . £34,182,000 £53,671,000 £87,853,000 
Local, . ; ; 7,281,900 31,512,000 38,793,000 
Total, . £41,463,000 £85,183,000 £126,646,000 


That is, out of nearly 12634 millions of public burdens, the 
working class pays about 4114 millions, or rather less than 
one-third; the upper and middle classes about 851% millions, 
or rather more than two-thirds. The total taxation of the tw 
classes per head is, then, in the ratio 5:24. 

I now propose to estimate the actual burden per head. This 
clearly cannot be done at all accurately, because my estimate o/ 
the total burden is probably very inaccurate. I have, therefore 
not taken very special trouble about this part of the work, and 
have taken as my estimate of the population at the beginning 
of 1895 the official estimate of the population for 1895. There 
are two objections to using these figures. In the first place 
they are the estimates for the middle of the year 1895, instead 
of the beginning; in the second place, they are “official,”’ that is 
to say, estimated upon an untrue hypothesis for England and 
Scotland. The errors, however, that will be introduced by 
using these figures will be slight, compared to the error in my 
estimate of the total burden. 

The total population of the United Kingdom in 1895 was 
estimated at 39,124,496, taking 70% of these persons to belong 
to the working class, we have: 





Working class, . ; . : ‘ ‘ P ; 27,387,000 
Upper and Middle classes, . . . ‘ ‘ ; 11,737,000 
Total, . 5 ; ‘ , , , ‘ ‘ 39,124,000 


On this basis the imperial public burden per head is as follows 
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For the local public burden I must, of course, take the popula- 
tion for 1894; from this we get: 


Working class, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 27,150,000 
Other classes, ‘ ‘ ° . ‘ ‘ d ‘ 11,636,000 
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38,786,000 
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On this basis the local public burdens per head are as follows: 
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The total public burden per head per annum, both imperial and 





Perhaps a better idea of the weight of taxation is given if we 
consider the burden per family, rather than per head. If we 
assume that on the average there are five persons to a family, 
we can state the results as follows: 





| ‘ 
local, is then: 4 
L s. d. t $ 
Working class, . ; ‘ ‘ , , ° : I 10 4 ¥ 
Upper and Middle dlesees, ; ; ; - 7 § 26 i 
Whole population, $ 48: i 
: 








PuBLIC BURDEN PER FAMILY PER ANNUM. 









Working class. Other classes. Whole population. 
Zs. a, £ a & ££ &. ¢€ : 
Imperial, ‘ ' 65 0 2217 6 II 4 7 i 
Local, , : S zg & 3%: 8 5 00 pid¥ 
Total, . . . 711 8 36 9 2 16 4 7 ib 





In conclusion, I wish distinctly to say that the above figures 
are very doubtful, but in the present state of our statistical infor- i 
mation I doubt whether we can get much better ones. I think, 
however, that they give us a sufficiently good guess at the 
incidence to enable us to proceed to the second question: “Is 
the system of taxation which leads to the above results a fair 
one?” This I must leave to the individual judgments of my 
readers. 





















C. P. SANGER. 






London, England. 
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Note.—The following estimate derived from the figures given above may indi- 
cate from another point of view how far my figuresare prima facie reasonable, 


Calculated average consumption per head in the working classes to roughly 
correspond with my estimates, 
Per head per annum 


Tea, . , . . ‘ P ‘ . 5% lbs. 

Beer, . ; , . , : : ; ‘ 29% gallons. 
Spirits (excise), . ‘ , ; ‘ ‘ > % proof gallon. 
Spirits (imported), , ‘ ‘ ; ; ; t proof gallon. 
Coffee, : ‘ ‘ . ‘ ° ; ‘ $ lb. 

Chicory, i ; . , ° : ‘ ys Ib. 

Cocoa, etc., ; ‘ : : ‘ , 4 lb. 

Currants, . , ‘ , . . , : 1% lb. 

Figs, prunes, raisins, etc., , : ; , § lb. 

Tobacco, . . . ; ; ; : ; 12% lbs. 





PREVAILING THEORIES IN EUROPE AS TO THE 
INFLUENCE OF MONEY ON INTER- 
NATIONAL EXCHANGE.! 


HE countries of Europe with poor money now are those 
that have either silver or paper money as a medium of 
exchange, whether or not the paper is convertible into silver. 
On the whoie, if the calculations of Probyn are accurate, there 
are countries with a population of 715 millions that have such 
monetary systems.* But, it is understood, they make up the 
countries lowest in economic development; they are either 
India or China, or some of the Latin countries of Europe, or 
some of the South American republics. 

On the other hand, the economic market is undoubtedly 
ruled by those countries, with a population of 360 millions, that 
have either a gold currency or a paper currency convertible 
into gold. If the economic crisis undergone by Russia in 1892 
had been undergone by England, the effect on the economic 
market of the world would undoubtedly have been much more 
serious. In fact, such was the case with the bankruptcy of the 
firm of Baring Brothers, and its evil consequences are still felt 
all over Europe. And, inasmuch as some economic markets 
rule others, this bankruptcy had great effect on the money 
market of Europe. Gold money rules absolutely over silver 
money, and is practically the only effective one. In a busy 
market the existence at par of two currencies so widely different 
is incompatible: one drives out the other, and remains the only 
real money of that economic market, and by such money all 
prices are determined. In countries where the double standard 
is in vogue, one of the metals has always ruled the other, and 
the two coined metals have never constituted an indivisible 
whole, as bimetallists claim.? These two media of exchange 


‘Translated from the Italian by Mr. Anthony Spinello of New Haven, Conn. 
* Leslie C. Probyn, Gold and Silver and World's Monies, Bankers’ Magazine 
(London), March, 1895, p. 345. 
Edward Atkinson, 7he Philosophy of Money, The Monist, April, 1896, Vol. 
vi, p. 347. 
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have so seldom acted together in any epoch, that the difficulties 
of establishing their ratio have been very great, nay, insur- 
mountable. Mirabeau and Calonne in France, Morris and 
Hamilton in the United States, tell us how hard a task it was 
for their respective countries to solve the problem, and to what 
arbitrary measures it led in the last century. Schimmel under- 
took to write a history of the parity of gold and silver; but, 
owing to the great variety and disagreement in the available 
data, he had to write two entirely separate histories. Ver, 
radical differences in the ratio of gold to silver during the 
various historical epochs are to be found in the tables of Soet- 
beer and Kohler, as well as in those compiled by Arnold Lus- 
kin and Le Blanc. If gold has been very scarce, it was because 
it was not put in circulation, but remained locked up in public 
or private safes. When Charles V caused some gold and silver 
money to be coined, he never expected to establish bimetallism: 
the true money then was silver. Gold money was of secondary 
importance, and was rarely used. This is so true that from the 
XI1Ith century until the XVIIIth the need of declaring or 
restricting the fluctuation of either money was not felt in practi- 
cal life.’ One of the two forms of money was always mor 
effective than the other. Inconveniences at times were met 
with on account of sudden changes in the value of the two 
metals, which caused the transformation of silver mono- 
metallism into that of gold, and vice versa. To avoid such 
inconveniences, some attempts were made, like those oi 
Henry III, who sanctioned by law gold monometallism in his 
proclamation of November 13, 1577, or like the attempts oi 
the city of Florence, which also tried monometallism in 1554, 
but in vain. Bimetallism has always resolved itself into silver 
monometallism whenever the price of gold as a commodity 
has become higher than the corresponding price of silver as 
money and as a commodity. On the other hand, there has 
been gold monometallism whenever the price of silver as 4 
commodity has been greater than the gold as a commodity and 
as money.” 


'W. A. Shaw, The History of Currency, London, 1896. 


® Consult Walras, Questions Economiques, Lausanne, 1893, p. 403. 
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In France, the country which has been proclaimed the 
fatherland of bimetallism, pure bimetallism has almost never 
existed. Disregarding the fact that, legally, bimetallism has, 
since 1876, become monometallism “boiteu,” or limping mono- 
metallism, as they say, on account of the mass of coined silver 
in circulation, even when the coinage of both metals was free, 
that bimetallism always resulted in practical monometallism.' 
Under the Consulate and the first Empire [1804-1814], that 
is to say, during the period immediately after the famous law 
of March, 1803, 52 millions of francs were coined in gold and 
18 millions of francs in silver. But the disproportion in such 
coinage was greater under the Restoration: then for 1,217 
millions of silver coinage only 442 millions of gold were coined; 
and under Louis Phillippe for 216 millions in gold 1,693 
millions were coined in silver.*_ This shows that bimetallism 
even if established by law, resolves itself completely or in part 
into monometallism, according to the commercial value of the 
two precious metals. The monetary standard and the value 
of the two metals have never been established by mere chance 
orcaprice. It resulted naturally that about the vear 1852 silver 
was at a premium over gold, and it was also a natural result 
that determined the premium of gold over silver after 1870. 
About 1866 France was preparing to change her monetary 
system to gold monometallism, and she did so to satisfy the 
needs of her commerce, while the political events hindered her 
in its accomplishment. The same needs impelled Germany 
to establish monometallism in 1873. When France adopted 
gold monometallism, the task was undertaken and completed 
by its merchants. It is not the demonetization of German 
silver that caused the depreciation of that metal. Silver after 
1870 depreciated not only on account of the influence of 
increased production, but also because it proved to be a more 
inconvenient medium in international exchange than gold. In 
fact, international trade developed prodigiously after 1860. 
Since 1870 the economic market has tended to become more 


' Bamberger, /e metal argent, Paris, 1893, p. 312. 


? Romanelli, Legislazione, e coniazzione monetarie, Archivio di Statistica: Roma, 
1877, I°, fasc. IV, p. 12. 
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and more international and universal. In monetary history 
each economic market has for its monetary standard some 
commodity greatly prized at a given time and in a given 
country, either for its practical or ornamental use. We have 
many illustrations of this point: Ireland had her codfish money, 
Virginia her tobacco money, etc. 

Messadaglia, one of the greatest economists of Europe, 
demonstrates, in his History and Statistics of the Precious Metals, 
that the choice of the precious metals for coinage purposes 
has never been arbitrary or merely conventional. The very 
nature of things has determined the selection. This work, by 
far the best of the kind ever written, should be better known, 
although the great modesty of its author has prevented its 
being published except in a magazine." 

What we have said above should be said concerning the 
commodities which served as media of exchange among primi- 
tive races. As these primitive economic markets broadened 
and came into contact with each other, the need was felt of 
a money recognized and accepted by other people. Ridgeway 
has demonstrated better than anyone else? the slow selection 
of numerous monetary standards, continually decreasing in 
number but gradually becoming more universal. Monetary 
standards whose intrinsic value is greater always prevail. 
Even if Wolosky’s assertion that “Nature produces metals, and 
the law fixes their value,” holds true when applied to a 
particular country, it is fallacious when applied to international 
relations. In the commerce between two different countries 
the power of the law cannot cause the rise in value of coined 
metals, and when commerce becomes international and uni- 
versal, the need of a recognized monetary standard becomes 
more pressing. The very economic evolution of the day, with 
the constant interchanging of the recognized standards of gold 
and silver, tends to establish permanently gold monometallism. 

' A, Messadaglia, Za storia e la statistica dei metalli preziost, Archivio di Stattstica, 
Roma, 1881, p. 18.—When Messadaglia was writing, silver had not fallen to its 
present value, nor had the production of gold increased, a thing which happened 


in the following years. At that time the distribution of gold and silver was such 
as to show that both metals were necessary for coinage. 


2 W. Ridgeway, Zhe Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards, Cam- 
bridge and New York, 18q2. 
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When Rome became the center of the world, gold more 
and more displaced silver in foreign traffic.' The same thing 
happened during the great revival of learning, which was the 
most important event in the history of Europe: the inter- 
national commerce of the Italian republics made them feel the 
necessity of a universal money. Florence* was the first to 
adopt the gold standard; the other republics followed her 
example. In Holland, during the beginning of her commercial 
supremacy, great inconveniences were met with on account of 
the great variety of coins flowing into her market. They had 
to resort to the Plakkaats, which were official edicts, passed 
at certain intervals, by which the price of the various coins was 
fixed in gold weight. In one of these acts of 1606 we find the 
fixed ratio of more than one thousand different coins. We 
meet with a parallel case at the beginning of the wonder- 
ful development of England’s commerce. It is, therefore, 
impossible to have gold and silver money at the same time, and 
accordingly England in 1816 decided upon gold as the sole 
standard. Edward Atkinson has treated the question better 
than anyone else, since he has brought to bear upon its study 
his wide learning and his valuable experience gained in fifty 
years spent in banking and commercial transactions. His pre- 
decessors treated the question only in a theoretical way, with 
the a priori theories of some eminent authors utterly lacking 
in experience and affected by the dogmas of a visionary study. 
Atkinson’s experience enabled him to affirm, that if London 
has become the banking center of the world, and if she rules its 
entire commerce, it is due to the safety and stability of the 
only English money, the pound sterling, 113.0016 grains of 
pure gold.* In fact, with silver money the English market 
could never have exercised over the European market an 
influence so absolute and overwhelming as it has done.® 


'Mommsen, “History of Rome, III, 495 (New York, 1888). 

* P, Villari, Niccolo Macchiavelli ei suoi tempt, Milano, 1894, Vol. I°, p. I*. 
’P. Villari, 1. c. 

* E. Atkinson, l. c. 


* The same thing happened in Florence, when the true gold florin appeared, 
weighing 72 grains fine, from which standard it has never departed during all its 
existence. Cf, W. A. Shaw, History of Currency (1896), p. 302. 
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But it is a very important fact and should be noted, that 
neither in Rome, nor in the Italian republic, nor in Holland, 
nor in England, is the superiority of these economic markets 
determined by their gold standards. This is the result of the 
economic conditions of those markets, it is a manifestation 
of these conditions. In the XIVth century there was a lack 
of gold money in Florence. Silver money reappears with 
Cosimo I. Ricardo is correct: gold, as a sequence of the 
commercial competition, is distributed among the different 
countries of the world, and adjusts itself to that natural traffic 
which would take place if this metal did not exist. The 
Argentine Republic does not find herself in poor financial 
condition because she is wanting in gold, but rather her poor 
economic conditions have caused the outflow of gold.! 

Every country has the money that it deserves, and its 
economic circumstances will allow. Poor money is the mani- 
festation of the poor economic conditions of a country. When 
Italy, after the crisis of 1887, had to pay several millions of 
debts to foreign countries, she could only pay them with 
commodities or with gold, which is accepted as a commodity 
for its intrinsic value. Accordingly, if the United States have 
a good wheat crop, they yearly pay with its exportation for 
the greater part of the European imports. But, if such a crop 
fails, gold has to flow out of the country. It is on this account, 
as we know, that the United States sometimes resort to a 
special kind of public loan in order to call back the gold from 
abroad. Resorting to such means, the United States have 
been able to keep their good money. On the other hand, other 
countries have adopted a measure entirely different, which 
ruined their money. When gold money had left them, instead 
of getting it back by means of a loan abroad,’ they preferred to 
issue paper money, which was a loan extorted from all the 
citizens of the state. This happened in Italy. To restore the 
balance of trade, and to pay the debts contracted with foreign 


1 E. Atkinson, 1. c. 
® That can happen only when the economic equilibrium is a momentary phe- 


nomenon, as in the United States. But a country, economically a unit, may in 


vain recall its gold from abroad, for hardly has the gold returned when its out- 
flow begins again, or it is obliged to remove it from circulation. 
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countries, Italy was left without gold money. Then, since the 
bulk of her imports and the interest on foreign debts exceeded 
her exports, she met with a yearly deficit. In order to make 
up this deficit, the subsidiary silver coins, the one and two- 
franc pieces were sent abroad.’ Such a thing happened both 
in 1893 and 1894. Had Italy been able to make up this deficit 
by means of commodities, had she been able to increase her 
exports, her silver pieces would have remained in the country 
with the gold money. The sorrowful complaint of the Spanish 
Cortes was indeed childish, when they addressed a petition 
to the King at Valladolid in 1442, because the foreign mer- 
chants drew the money out of the country. Those innocent 
Spanish Representatives failed to see that it was the fault of 
the people, who only bought commodities of foreigners without 
exporting any at all. The foreign merchants, therefore, had to 
get money in return for their commodities. History furnishes 
us many such instances. The same thing happened in Italy 
after 1887: gold and silver flowed out of the country, and we 
were compelled to resort temporarily to inconvertible paper 
money. The rate of exchange in Italy rose to a great height, 
in spite of its fluctuation. But money itself has nothing to 
do with this case: the real source of the evil is the great 
difference between imports and exports. If Italy could suc- 
ceed in exporting more than she imports, the premium of 
exchange which she now pays would disappear, and gold 
money would automatically flow into the country. Even when 
Italy had her own gold currency, the temporary fluctuations 
in her imports and exports brought about some variation in the 
premium on exchange.” The great exportation to France of 
Italian silks during the months of June and July diminished 
the premium on exchange. 
June. July. 
1887 . ‘ F 100.53 ‘ . ‘ 100,52 
1888 i , , 100. 35 . ; : 100, 23 


1889 ‘ , ; 100, 25 ‘ ? ‘ 100. 49 
1890 ‘ ‘ ; 100,82 ; ; p 100.99 


’ The Italian coin circulating in France reached an amount equal to 28% of the 
French coins in circulation. 

* It is a very important phenomenon, because the business of the brokers was 
then very much hampered. 
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December. January. 
1887-88 . ‘ ‘ 101.34 ‘ . ‘ 101.68 
1888-89 . , ‘ 101.03 : ‘ ; 101.62 
1889-90 . ‘ ‘ IOI.II ‘ ‘ ‘ 101.09 
1890-91 . . ‘ 101.37 . ‘ ‘ 101.37 


These figures are noteworthy. They show the great influ- 
ence that the conditions of the trade in commodities had on 
the rise and fall of the rate of exchange. From this it clearly 
appears how just it is to state that the fluctuation of the rate 
of exchange is independent of the bad money which a country 
may have. The redundant circulation of paper money aug- 
ments the prices within the country, but it does not alter the 
ratio of international trade: at Lyons Italian silks are paid for 
in gold, whatever their price in paper money may be in Italy. 
Accordingly, the Italian merchant orders commodities in 
France and pays for them in gold, according to the conditions 
of the French market. The lack of equilibrium caused by 
paper money affects the prices within the country. The 
rate of exchange, however, is the result of importation and 
exportation in reference to the conditions of the credit of a 
given state. If the credit of such a state is good abroad, it 
will supply the great difference between its imports and 
exports, and the rate of exchange is hardly affected by the 
temporary difficulty. But if a country without any credit 
abroad incurs an excess of imports, a premium on exchange 
is the result.. If a country lacks credit abroad, there is a high 
premium on exchange, and in such a case it is necessary to 
restore the equilibrium of the economic relations to foreign 
countries. For instance, the United States during the Civil 
War had to pay a very high premium on exchange. But no 
sooner was the war over, than their credit was restored, and 
the premium, which had reached its highest point in July, 
1864, viz.: 285, fell from 200 to 140, and kept on falling, while 
the prices of commodities remained at the same level to which 
the paper currency had brought them. This happened imme- 
diately after the war, viz. 1866-68, and it repeated itself during 
the period that preceded the great crisis of 1873 and also in 
the successive years, 1871-74. 


'F. W. Taussig, Results of Recent Investigations on Prices in the United States, 
in the Bulletin de l'Institut International de Statistique, Tome VIII, Vol. ii, p.32. 
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In Spain the paper currency of the Bank of Spain increased 
as follows: 

1879 

1881 

1883 , ‘ , ‘ 7 


1885 ‘ , , , 6 


4 millions of pesetas. 


5 
2 
a 


The annual increase was even greater in the following years: 


1887 , . ; ; 612 millions of pesetas. 
1889 ; : ‘ ‘ 735 
1891 ; ‘ ? ‘ 814 


In 1891 the premium on exchange rose as high as 14%, as 
it did in Italy in 1894. But in Spain, as in Italy, the circulation 
was not increased in order to meet the need of the increased 
commercial transactions; it rose on account of the lack of 
economic equilibrium; the paper circulation increased, and it 
was for a time convertible into gold, but it soon became 
inconvertible, and caused the maddest form of public debt. 
Nevertheless, the premium on exchange cannot be an effect of 
such inconvertibility of the paper money; the premium and 
the inconvertibility of the paper money itself are the results 
of the lack of economic equilibrium. Napoleon I did not 
believe in credit, because he was convinced that credit spoiled 
the future. We do not believe that credit always swallows 
up the future, but we must admit that such was the case with 
Italy. The increase in the paper circulation beyond the 
requirements of commerce is a credit in behalf of the citizens, 
which the government borrows of the future. And, likewise, 
a country incurs a debt weighing on the nation’s industries 
when it consumes and imports more than it exports. Then 
again, if any cause at all brings about public distrust—whether 
such a cause be the failure of some economic institution or 
some political panic—the payment of those debts becomes 
necessary, and, if the country is insolvent, it undergoes a crisis. 
It is evident that here the crisis is due to a deranged balance of 
trade, nor can it be overcome unless the circulation reaches its 
regular limits, and unless the balance of trade with the foreign 
countries is gradually restored. 
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On the other hand, Arthur Givinner notes, with a bad) 
feigned complaisance, how great an influence the high premium 
on gold exercises on the foreign trade of Spain. Moreover, 
he asserts that everywhere the depreciation of money acts ; 
a tariff on imports and as a premium on exports,’ but this is 
too common an error to make it a matter of blame. As 
everyone knows, this was the main argument put forth by 
Italian protectionists to advocate the levy of duties, after the 
abolition of inconvertible paper money in 1882. Nothing is 
more fallacious than this. Spain, Italy, the Argentine Republic 
and all the other countries that have to pay more or less of a 
premium on exchange find themselves in the same condition 
in which an individual finds himself, when he has disposed 
in advance of all his future gains. We call it a natural thing 
for such a man to limit his expenses and try to increase his 
income. And if he has lost his credit, as is the case with those 
nations that are in financial straits, he will be compelled to 
curtail his expenses while he must strive to increase his income. 
This is the only possible solution offered to him by the difficulty 
which confronts him. There is no other solution. The case is 
exactly the same with nations that meet with economic disaster. 
The protectionists, in gross and unconscious ignorance, attrib- 
ute to the phenomenon of exchange the diminution of the 
imports into those countries having a mixed currency, if there 
is also an increase of exports. This phenomenon seems at firs! 
sight advantageous to the countries with poor money, because 
the increase of exports is followed by a corresponding decrease 
of imports; but it is in reality due to their lack of balance oi 
trade in such countries, which lack has diminished their pur- 
chasing power and has compelled them to develop their exports 
and to sell as much as possible in order to be able to pay thei 
debts. Such is the phenomenon in its rough outline: wha‘ 
seems an advantage to the countries with poor money and wit! 
a favorable exchange, is in truth an attempt to repair their 
past lack of foresight; it is the only available means of restoring 
the balance of trade. France, owing to the enormous payments 
which she had to make to Germany after the war of 187¢ 


' A. Givinner, La Politica commerciale della Spagna, Torino, 1895, p. 107. 
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experienced a great rise in her exchange. Her exports 
increased considerably. But Gide falls into the same error into 
which many others have fallen; for he, too, attributes the 
increase of exports to the stimulus which she received from 
the rise of the rate of exchange.! France increased her 
exports because the debts which countries contract abroad are 
paid with commodities. If countries that have debts abroad, 
and that have poor metal money, export more than they 
import, it is a sacrifice of specie for them. Their currency has 
been ruined by their lack of balance of trade, and their specie 
has gone abroad. To recall it and to restore the balance of 
trade, they must needs resort to the above means; they could 
not do otherwise. They lack credit abroad, and they must 
pay with commodities for whatever they buy. If the imports 
diminished, it is the evidence of a spirit of economy instilled 
into them by the economic exhaustion under which they labor.” 
It is useless for countries in good economic condition and 
with good gold money to put forth extra efforts in order 
to increase their exports into those countries which are 
economically ruined on account of their bad currency: the 
latter cannot pay. It is forcing an individual who has 
neither money or credit to buy commodities. It is at 
least amusing to watch those deluded protectionists of Ger- 
many, England and France, who vie with each other in 
envying the poor Latin countries of Europe and America, 
and the old countries of Asia—economically still so young— 
only because all these countries develop their exports a little, 
while their imports either remain stationary or fall off. These 
protectionists of countries which are, nevertheless, at the head 
of economic development, long for bad money and a high rate 
of exchange; they long for what is the strongest proof of the 


'C. Gide, Principes d’économie politique, Paris, 1896, p. 341. 


* The Spanish government spent 779% millions of pesetas in the years 1894-95. 
It spent a sum almost equal to this in the two preceding years. But up to 1888- 
89 the expenses of the Spanish Government were as high as 850 millions of 
pesetas, and in 1886-87 they even reached the sum of 940 millions, But, some- 
times, the difference between the revenue and the expenses was greater than 150 
millions, In 1888-89 the deficit was more than 141 millions. The economy, 
therefore, of the following years was due to the above deficit. 
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ruin and economic exhaustion of those countries that are 
compelled to yield to a spirit of economy, the advantage of 
which lies in the diminished exports while heavy debts drain 
their last resources. In countries with a poor currency and 
with the resulting premium on exchange, exports often increase 
while imports fall off. This is due to a disturbance of the 
economic balance, and is the result of past errors. It is ridicu- 
lous, therefore, to see such countries envied by those that 
have a good currency, without a premium on exchange, and 
i that for this reason find themselves in a state of relative 





economic balance and welfare. 

When Professor Wilhelm Lexis, who is always so exact and 
practical in his scientific hypotheses, affirms that the price of 
wheat at London can be diminished by a depreciation of the 
indian rupee,? he is utterly mistaken. He supposes that such 
a depreciation has encouraged the exportation of wheat, but 
he establishes a hypothesis contrary to common sense. During 
the first four months of 1896, 20,516,300 bushels of wheat were 
imported into England, while only 724,000 bushels of Indian 
wheat were imported, which is scarcely one-twentieth of the 
whole importation. What influence can such an importation 
\¢ have on determining the prices of wheat in England?*? No 
influence at all. We cannot, therefore, accept what Lexis says: 
the price of wheat in London could not fall on account of a 
depreciation of the Indian rupee when there is so small an 
importation of Indian wheat, and likewise we cannot believe 
that in the first four months of the year 1896 the price of wheat 
in London increased from 0.264 to 0.296, because of an increase 
of seven-hundredths of a shilling in the value of the rupee. 
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Vii As is known, the increase in value of the rupee is one of the 
ie many economic effects of the Chinese-Japanese war. The 
oh value of the rupee was: 
if, ‘| I8go. . , 1.48 sh, 
j 18gI : ‘ ‘ ; 1.40 
: hi 1892 ; ‘ . ‘ 1.23 
a a 1893 r _ ° 2 emia 
i} ' 1894 ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 1.12 
P 1895 ; , ‘ . 1.15 
'W. Lexis, Agio on Gold and International Trade, Economic Journal, Decem- 
ber, 1895, v, 532. 





* The Economist, monthly trade supplement, May 9g, 1896. 
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For the first four months of 1896, 1.22. This increase in the 
value of the rupee could not cause a decrease in the importation 
of Indian wheat to London. Such importation amounted dur- 
ing the first four months of 1895 to 1,791,300, during the first 
four months of 1896 to 724,800, 1,066,500 less in 1896—a 
decrease of more than one-half. It decreased in spite of the 
fact that the price of Indian wheat at London increased in a 
ereater proportion than the price of other kinds of wheat 
increased. The price of other kinds, taken as a _ whole, 
increased from .264 to .296. The price of India wheat, 
which was at .250 in 1895, ought to have proportionally risen 
to .280 in 1896, but it rose to .288. Here we see an increase, 
which balances the rise in the value of the rupee. Thus the 
decreased importation of Indian wheat is more unjustifiable, 
if we attribute it to the rise in the value of the rupee. But, if 
this change in the value of the rupee exercised so great an 
influence over the exportation of wheat as to make it decrease 
more than one-half, what would its influence over the whole 
exportation be? 

On the other hand, the total exportation from India for the 
past years has been as follows:" 

1592-93 1893-94 1894-95 
107,394,600 105,092,500 111,037,500 


But the value of the rupee has varied more during these years 
than in 1896. If it has had any influence on the exportation 
of Indian wheat, it has been very limited. In fact, the exporta- 
tion has varied very little. Therefore, the great decrease in 
the importation of Indian wheat to London in 1896 is due to 
other causes. It diminished more than one-half from 1880 to 
1893-94. The exportation of Indian wheat decreases? when 


' The Economist, 1895, p. 750. 
* The same thing happened in France. The Indian wheat which is imported 
into that country decreased as follows : 
1891 : ; ‘ 1,933 quintals. 
1892 j . ; 1,674 
1893 ‘ P , ; 448 
1894 ; : ‘ ‘ 367 
Now from 1891 to 1894 the price of silver continued to fall. It fell 60% in 
value, with a corresponding rise in the value of gold. This fact ought to have 
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there is a fall in the value of the rupee, but it continues to 
decrease even when the rupee tends to rise in value. The 
accidental relation between the two phenomena, therefore, does 
not hold true. There are other causes, which lead to the 
fluctuations of that branch of Indian commerce. 

Edmond Théry, Poinsard' and many other bimetallists hovw- 
ever, have collected an enormous quantity of consular reports 
from China, Japan and India to demonstrate, on the authority 
of the consular agents, that the economic development of those 
countries, and the increasing competition which they bring to 
bear on European agriculture and industry, is the result oj 
their silver currency. But either those reports are untrue, or 
else they contain dogmatic absurdities, or they are based on 
facts invented or badly interpreted. Francesco Ferrara was 
perfectly right when he declared, in his learned letters to Tull 
Martello, that those diplomatic reports were not even worth 
the paper on which they are written.” These reports, blind) 
mixed with the principles and corollaries of monetary and tarifi 
protection, led to the most erroneous conclusions. Flooded 
as we are with monographs, pamphlets, reports, parliamentary) 
speeches, etc., we must not be surprised if even the most sound 
and logical minds are led astray. Bare facts relating to money 
and elementary considerations now escape even the clearest 
intelligence. It could not be otherwise, when truth is buried 
under an enormous mass of groundless theories and data, which 
are badly gathered and worse interpreted. 

The following leading self-contradiction is one among the 
many very curious and characteristic ones. Bimetallists admit 
that their system can become practicable under one condition: 
it must be international. If all the civilized countries do not 
take part in the great reform, if England and Germany refuse to 


encouraged wheat exportation from India, but the facts do not correspond wit! 
the illogical and strange theories of protection.—Comte Rochaid, Za campagn¢ 
bimetalliste, Paris, 1896. 


'L. Poinsard, Za Question monétaire, Paris, 1895, p. 86—. E. Théry, La ots 
des changes, Paris, 1895, pag. 104. See also Boardof Trade Journal, April 1894 
Consular Reports, 1893, No. 1391, 1394. Bulletin Consulaire Francais, 1891. 

°F. Ferrara, Esame storico-critico di economisti e dottrine economiche del seco! 
XVIII ¢ prima meta del XTX, Torino, 1895, v. IV, p. 418. 
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‘oin the rest of the nations, or are willing to come in only 
with their colonies, the experiment is bound to fail.! 

But bimetallists do not realize the fact that if their system 
were adopted by all countries, no one of them would be especi- 
ally benefited by it. If it is true that India, Japan and China are 
etter off on account of their silver currency, it is due, accord- 
ing to the theories of protectionists, to the very fact that the 
countries of Europe have a gold currency. On account of this 
difference in currency tiie countries of the extreme East enjoy 
the upper hand over the countries of the West in the economic 
competition. But when western countries shall also have a 
silver currency, no advantage will accrue to them. The coun- 
tries that now have a gold currency are the creditors of the 
countries with a silver currency or with an inconvertible paper 

urrency. If they should abandon the gold to adopt the silver 
standard, they would suffer a heavy loss: all their gold credits 
would be transformed into silver: that is, they would be 
reduced one-half. This is a strong reason for England, Ger- 
many and France to maintain the gold standard; it is the 
argument of the creditor-countries, according to the saying 
of Mr. Balfour, who is the greatest representative of imperialism 
| economic empiricism.* 


[he following is the bimetallistic principle as expounded at the last bimetal- 
istic Congress of Bruxelles, 1896. The bimetallist Congress adopted Mr. Beer- 
mart’s motion demanding the establishment of a fixed ratio in the value of gold 
and silver by means of a general or partial monetary agreement among civilized 
nations, and advocating the gradual rehabilitation of silver. The Congress 
approved of the recent resolutions adopted by the British and Belgian parlia- 
ments on the monetary question. They expressed the hope that Great Britain 
would take the initiative in raising an international discussion on the subject. 
It further declared that a preliminary and immediate agreement might result 
from the re-establishment of bimetallism by the United States, the reopening of 
the Indian mints for the coinage of silver, the turning into silver of part of the 
reserve of the Bank of England, and the absorption of a sufficient amount of 
silver by the various European states.’"—The Dai/y Courter, April 25, 1596, p. 12. 


‘In a recent debate on the monetary question in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Balfour said: ‘‘ Then there is the creditor-country argument. There is no 
argument that has brought us into greater and juster discredit with foreign 
countries on the Continent of Europe, in America, and our own Colonies, than 
the creditor-country argument. He tells us that the debts of this country are 
paid with commodities ; but the commodities are estimated on a gold basis, and 
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Therefore, should the countries with a gold currency decide 
to abandon it in order to adopt a silver currency, the immediate 
result would undoubtedly be as follows: 

ist. No benefit whatever would accrue to them in the inter- 
national European commerce with the far eastern countries. 

2d. Furthermore, their credits with those countries, more or 
less economically ruined, would be considerably reduced, an 
the interest which is paid annually with commodities, would 
accordingly diminish. 

3d. The advantage of those countries with inconvertible 
paper money over the countries with a silver currency would 
remain. In order to overcome such an advantage, ever 
country that suffers the competition of another with 
depreciated currency, should immediately adopt the curren 
of the latter. Bamberger, with reason, laughs at the positio 
in which Germany would be placed, should she decide to foll 
the advice of protectionists; Germany would not only adop: 
a depreciated currency, but she would also be constantly 
obliged to regulate its value according to the money of tly 
country in question. In such a case Germany would not onl; 
be obliged to issue inconvertible paper money, but, in order to 
reach her object, it would be absolutely necessary for her to 
imitate, in every respect, the operations which the Russia: 
Government would realize over her banknotes.' 

All this is grotesque. 

If the bimetallists would for a moment be less blind than 
they appear to be, it is doubtful whether they would feel very 
rauch flattered by the last result of their system. They would 
soon realize how limited their view is, and how impracticable 
their proposals are, and what poor economists they are. But 


the appreciation of gold which has gone on during the last twenty years 
resulted in this—that the creditor-country paying in commodities gets a lary: 
proportion of commodities than on the original gold value they would have t 
slightest right to claim.”—The Westminster Review, August, 1896, Vol. 146, p 


1 Bamberger, L., Ze metal argent a la fin du X/Xme stécle, Paris, 1895. 
Russia secured a good currency, as she now seems to have in view, (Sarto: 
Vabbolizione del corso forzoso in Russia, in the Rivista di Sociologia, UI, 41 
1896), Germany would then be forced to devise means to counteract the Argen- 
tine wheat competition or that of any other country. 
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we have little chance to delude ourselves: protectionists are 
blinded by this real Moloch of liberalism, which they fea: 
more than a Tamerlane. They cannot for a moment recognize 
the beneficent effects, the admirable equilibrium which resul's 
in the world’s economy. 

Protectionism, however, affords an illusory economic bal- 
ance. The same is the case with bimetallism, which is only 
4 manifestation of the same spirit of protectionism. 

Bimetallism believes in destroying all differences in the value 
of money between the eastern and western countries. But in 
England, in the United States, and in France, coined silver 
will never have the same importance and the same value as 
the silver money used in India, Japan and China. All the 
writers on economic history, from Thorold Rogers, who spent 
almost his whole life in such researches (as he himself states"), 
to the celebrated Tooke, Newmarch, D’Avenel, De Foville, 
Farraglia, Dupré de Saint-Maur and many others, have all 
confirmed the great limitation of the economic market of the 
past centuries, the economic differences, and have shown how 
the latter arise. And such great differences are verified very 
often between neighboring markets: the difference between 
Figeac and Rodez is hardly fifteen miles, and still, in 1692, the 
price of grain at Figeac was 130% greater than it was in Rodez. 

A. Bourgne has found in the archives of the department of 
Eure, in France, a Registre des appreciations des grains kept at 
the bailiwick of Gisors. Such a historical document is very pre- 
cious on account of the times to which it refers: that is, from 
1648 to 1652 and from 1608 to 1795; and it is especially valuable 
on account of the careful way in which it was kept. The 
Register of the Price of Grains kept at the bailiwick of Gisors gives 
the market price on each Monday of every year. The average 
prices which are derived from it are very trustworthy. From 
1795, in which year this register ends, up to the year LX, the 
prices of the Gisors market are known. For the following years 
Bourgne has taken the data from the department of Eure, 
which the Ministry of Agriculture publishes. Thus Bourgne 


‘J. E. T. Rogers, Economic Interpretation to History, Preface to the 2d edi- 
tion. 
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has succeeded in giving us the prices of grain from 1648 up to 
our day. 





: ity ie —— 
sie In the great abundance of statistical data and researches as 
/ 4) to the price of commodities in the past centuries, no one had 
| il 4 succeeded in furnishing us with the price of one commodity 
tj ks on the same market for the period of over two centuries, 
bh) it, There is no doubt about the great value of these results given 

iy) ‘ by him. 

iti f Price for each hectoliter of grain, Gisors’ market: 

bi 

‘ 

‘ Grain. Barley. Oats. Grain. Barley. Oats 

F | francs. francs. francs. francs. francs. franes 

pie) 1648 11.09 naw : 1702 6.98 asin anes 

iy) 1649 8.88 4.51 2.43 1703 5.92 aie ee 

ir 1650 17.06 10,40 — 1704 6.54 ome 2.12 

! A 1651 10.92 ; F 1705 5.63 288 
‘ ' 1652 16.43 . 4.16 1706 6.82 

Oo hu 1058 10,06 eine 1707 4.55 
f 1699 14.74 7.00 —_ 1708 5.50 

1700 13.22 soe’ 4 25 1709 13.58 er 
1701 9.27 apn ae 1710 24.06 10.13 3.73 


~-_ 
— 


_— 


In 1718 we find the price of wheat in the market of Gisors 
was 5.62 fr. It rose from 5.45 fr. in 1733 to 22.48 fr. in 1741, 
and fell again to 5.21 fr. in 1745. Later it rose and varied 
between 10 and 15 francs. From 1761 to 1768 it was somewhat 
lower, and often fell below 1o francs. A _ period followed, 
longer than the preceding ones, in which the price was higher. 
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{ mt From 1789 to 1821 it rose: and now it is difficult to find the 

i price of wheat at Gisors below 25 francs. On the other hand, 

Hit | | from 1821 to 1852 said price was a little over fifteen francs. In 

’ iW the last period down to 1870, wheat at Gisors was dearer: from 
Th 


1854 to 1856 it remained at a price above thirty francs, and in 
the following years never fell below twenty. It is true that at 
Gisors, in the last two centuries and a half, you cannot find 
the price to be the same for two consecutive years. But it 
is also true, and it is important to be noticed, that the prices, 
at times low and at times high, remain stationary during a 
given period of years, as can be readily seen. 


‘A. Bourgne, Le prix du blé depuis 1650 jusgu &@ 1890, Economiste Frangais, 
1894, p. II. ° 
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Availing ourselves of the data furnished by Thorold Rogers,} 
we find that in England the average price of one hectoliter of 
wheat was as follows during periods of ten years each, viz.: 
1261-1270, 5.80 fr.; 1361-1370, 7.16 fr.; 1401-1410, 5.60 fr.; 
1501-1510, 5.40 fr.; 1593-1602, 5.33 fr.; 1622-1632, 19.30 fr.; 
1643-1652, 21.68 fr.; 1693-1702, 19.10 fr. For a more recent 
period Jevons finds that, by indicating with the figure 100 the 
price of wheat in England in 1849, the corresponding price in 
1789 was 133; in 1795, 202; in 1809, 245; in 1819, 175; in 
1829, 124; in 1839, 144; in 1859, 120; in 1869, 119.” 

If we take the wages of a Manchester spinner, which had 
nominally decreased on account of the introduction of the 
power looms and the increased number of spindles, and com- 
pare them with the prices of meat and wheat, in place of 
an actual decrease we find a steady increase of wages. Houlds- 
worth, to demonstrate the truth of the above statement to a 
committee of manufacturers, used the following interesting 


statistics :° 


Production of a Spinner. Weekly Wages. Equivalent. 
Duration 
. in To be 
ee 10urs. | Total : .q Gainofthe In pounds In 
iyeber of Weight in wages. pty oy Spinner. of wheat pounds 
reads. Pounds. | 8. d. a s.d. flour. of meat. 
32 117 62% 
36 6 124 73 
446 75 67 
60 239 go 
39 8 210 67 
429 267 85 


160 | 60 
200 == | G76 
180 5 ; 
200 = go 
180 2 9 | 548 
200 : | ©6653 
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While we can disregard the sudden fluctuations in the price 
of wheat and confine ourselves to its normal movements, which 
are due to causes more general and stable, regardless of those 
fluctuations, we cannot possibly demonstrate to what extent 
the movement in the price of wheat can reflect the prices of 
other commodities. 

Rogers, J. E. T., History of Agriculture and Prices in England, Vol. i, p. 
245; Vol. iv, p. 292; Vol. v, p. 276. 

* W. S. Jevons, Journal of Royal Statistical Society, Vol. xxxii, p. 446. 


* Schulze-Gaevernitz, La grande industrie, Paris, 1895, p. 63. 
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In such abundance of data it is impossible to find in those 
prices any relation of cause and effect. D’Avenel has contrib- 
uted very much to our information in gathering such data. He 
cannot help smiling at the expense of M. Garnier and several 
others, who are in the habit of taking the price of only one 
commodity as a criterion for the price of others. Such men 
have gone astray in admitting that the price of a commodity 
selected by them should be less influenced by commercial 
fluctuations. Wheat generally has been the commodity selected 
by them, therefore D’Avenel repels the inference made; and 
states that if wheat now is scarcely worth twice as much as it 
was worth in France during the period 1351-1375 (9 fr.), pork 
is worth four times as much, and meat six times as much. On 
the other hand, fish sold for one-third less. Then a day laborer 
received go centimes per day, while nowadays he receives 2.50 
fr. The soil produced six times less than what it produces 
to-day, and its value was nineteen times less.’ If no relation 
can be established between the fluctuations in the price of such 
commodities and that of wheat, it is very important to notice 
that none of them, aside from the yearly fluctuations due to 
temporary causes, follow a well-determined tendency and direc- 
tion. This is what we have minutely noted in reference to 
the movements in the price of wheat. From the reign of 
Henry II and the beginning of that of Charles [IX (1551-1575) 
to the present day, the average prices of commodities have 
fallen as 3 to I. 

The expression “cost of living” fails to explain such a 
complex result, even if the working of the numerous prices of 
commodities codperate in bringing it about. The cost oi 
living, or rather the power to acquire money, which means 
the same, but is more explicit, varies from one country to 
another, still better, from one center of production to another, 
therefore, certain products are dearer in one than they are in 
another, consequently the complex cost of living differs. The 
price of wheat has decreased, owing to the greater facilities 
of transportation of the American and Indian wheat to Europe. 
But the wheat which remains on the American and Indian 


1G. D’Avenel, Za fortune privée, Paris, 1895, p. 3. 
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markets fails to feel the influence of the decreased price of 
transportation to Europe, but it feels an entirely opposite 
influence. American or Indian wheat in Europe costs less, 
hence the importation of it into Europe increases, while for 
the same reasons the price of wheat on the exporting markets 
tends to increase. The purchasing power of money not only 
varies from Paris to Lyons, or between two towns of the same 
country, but it varies even for the simple fact that the seasons 
vary. Ina city like Rome, with almost half a million inhabi- 
tants, owing to the simple fact of the foreign colonies, and of 
the Italians from other cities coming there to spend the winter 
season, the general cost of living increases as also does the 
cost of more useful commodities. But in large cities the cost 
of living varies quite a little, according to their different 
sections, especially when you compare the more with the less 
central sections: at Paris the cost of living in the Faubourg 
Montmartre differs from that in the Champs Elysées. 

From 1825 to 1850, French Government bonds yielded on an 
average 4.7% Now the 3¢ bonds yield only 2.944% to the holder.’ 
Since 1869 the actuarial interest of all insurance companies has 
iallen at least 20%. In 1869 the English 34% consols yielded 3.254; 
iowadays the rate of interest has fallen by about one per cent. 
But this reduction in the rate of interest has not been uniform 
in all countries. Luzzatti® has classified the countries with 
various interest-rates as follows: the first category includes 
England, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland; 
and in these countries the interest trial ranges from 2 to 34. 
In Denmark, Austria, Hungary, Spain, Norway, Russia, 
Roumania and Italy it varies from three to five per cent. 
In the category are included ali those states where the 
interest ranges from six to eight per cent. Servia and 
Portugal have six per cent.; Greece 6144; Bulgaria even 


* Barthelemy Rey, Z’/xterét, Paris, 1891. 


* A. Neymark, Le morcellement des valeurs mobilidres, Revue Politique et Par- 
lementaire, juillet 1896, p. 123. 


*L. Luzzatti, Banche popolari, Roma, 1895, Prefazione, p. 17. 
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8¢.. When J. S. Mill said, many years ago, that capital 
become cosmopolitan, he made one of his wonted hasty and 
exaggerated statements. 

The cost of capital differs according to countries, neverthe- 
less nothing else can be so easily transported. The economic 
market for capital is considered as the most international. 

In the latter half of this century wages have increased 
every country. But what is the meaning of such an increase: 
Let us take two neighboring countries: France and Englan 
The wages of the farm laborers have increased as follows: 


ENGLAND.’ FRANCE.?* 
Year. Shillings per Week. Year. Francs per Day. 
1776 7 4 1788 0.60 — 
1850 9 6 1852 1.42 
1878 14 6 1882 2.22 


The wages of the French farmer in a little more than a century 
have almost quadrupled, while on the other hand, the wages 
of the English farmer have hardly doubled. The same in other 
trades. The following wages were paid to the coal miners o/ 
Belgium and France: 


BELGIUM, FRANCE, 

Year. Francs per Day. Year. Francs per Day. 
1841-52 1.38 1847 2.06 
1853-64 2.33 1867 2.88 
1865-76 2.24 1884 3.83 
1880-87 2.99 1887 9.92 


Dr. Pain, Chairman of the Board of Guardians of Cardiff, 
affirms that there are several thousands of miners who earn 
from 13 to 17 francs per day.* 

1 Lorini devotes many pages of his volume, La moneta ed il principio del « 
comparativo, Roma, 1896, to refute the classical economist’s doctrine of the move- 
ment of capital. He tries to demonstrate that capital moves very readily. «| 
consideration of the various rates of interest yielded in various countries woul 
have convinced him of the contrary. 

2 V. Pareto, Cours da’ économie politique, Lausanne, 1896, p. 278. 

3A. De Foville, Za France Economique, Paris, 1889. 

‘There are many hundreds of coal trimmers who earn £3 to 4a week. Th 
is a gauger who works under these, and without any difficulty earns from 30%. ! 
£2 a week.”—Cf. Drage, The Problem of the Aged Poor, London, 1896, p. 3° 
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I have chosen European countries with a high-wage level. 
The differences would have been far greater if I had compared 
the wages of Russian, Polish and Italian workmen with those 
of the Englishmen. Less by far are the wages of the Japanese. 

A Japanese weaver receives little over two dollars per month. 
\ woman weaver $1.75, the farmer $1.22, and the woman $o.68, 
that is, the man about seven francs and the woman one-half as 
much. The wages of the Chinese and Hindu are lower still. 
William Petty, Temple and Houghton in the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries would have called it a sign of superiority 
of the Chinese and Japanese trades. Many remain sceptical 
at the demonstration offered by Smith, in spite of all his facts 
and psychological and physiological proofs, that the economic 
superiority of a country over another is due to the amount of 
wages paid. McCulloch was the first clearly to demonstrate 
that the high wages paid in America, England and Holland, in 
place of being detrimental, were advantageous to the economic 
development of those countries. The economists Rau, Ros- 
cher, Walker and Gunton, and many who have followed, but 
Senior especially, recognized the truth of this economic princi- 
ple, rendered popular by Ludwig Brentano, and his disciple, Dr. 
Gerhardt von Schulze-Gaevernitz, by Luigi Albertini, by Rae, 
but above all by Schoenhof, an American business man, who 
named the theory “The Economy of High Wages.” There- 
fore, at the present time, very few will believe in the fallacious 
theory that low wages establish an economic superiority in 
international competition. The Chinese or Japanese workman 
who receive such low wages, which are the only possible ones, 
owing to the poorly developed state of the home industries, 
would be utterly unable to live on his wages, not only in New 
York, Paris or London, but even in the humblest European 
village. Apparently the wages of the Chinese workman and 
those of the European are widely different, but compared with 
their power of purchase in their respective countries, the 
difference becomes much less. A series of natural phenomena, 
hard to define, determine the social economic organization of 
the various countries, from the industrial and economic 


' See L’Economiste Européen, 15 Mars, 1896, p. 325. 
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development to the varying cost of living. If we consider a 
single phenomenon in order to infer either the superiority or 
inferiority of one in respect to the other, we arrive at a 
classification like the one by Tounescemer, who distinguishes 
vegetables as either trees or herbs. Judged by its climate, 
Italy is the garden of Europe, but judged by the conditions 
of Italy’s agriculture, such a title becomes purely ironical, 
When J. 5. Mill says: wages depend on the demand and supply 
of labor, or as it is often expresed, by the relation of the 
population to capital’ he, as well as Cairnes,? Sidgwick* and 
several others, fall into a common error, by having failed to 
observe that, if the amount of wages are determined by any- 
thing, it is determined by the conditions and the cost of living 
in the several economic and social environments: wages are 
relatively high where the cost of living is high, while they are 
low where the cost of living is low. Besides, wages are 
influenced by several other causes. 

The improved means of transportation and the widened field 
of economic markets have modified or totally banished certain 
differences in the value of precious metals and commodities: 
apparently a balance of trade has been established in the 
economic market of the world. Now gold and silver are 
quoted at the same ratio in the leading markets of the world, 
and it would be impossible to find an instance parallel to 1324, 
when the relation of gold to silver in Florence was 1 : 13.62, 
while in France the proportion was 1:12.60; twenty years 
later, in 1344, the rate fell to 1:11. On the other hand, in 
the I[Xth century the ratio in Florence and Milan was I :9.25. 
But even though the economic isolation of the middle ages has 
largely disappeared, the natural differences between the two 
countries are still left, and will never disappear, but will produce 
equally important and natural differences in the economic and 


1]. S. Mill, Political Economy, Book II, ch. xi, $1. 
? Cairnes, J. E., Leading Principles, Book I, ch. i, § 5. 
Sidgwick, Principles of Political Economy, Book IU, ch. viii, $1. See also 
Taussig, F. W., Wages and Capital, 1890, p. 76-77. 


4 Villari, Storte Fiorentine, Firenze, 1829, Vol. i. Shaw, History of Currency, 


p. 18. 
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social conditions of those countries. The economic condition 
of Roumania is very inferior to that of England, owing to the 
high rate of interest; while in England capital is abundant at 
a very low rate. Nevertheless, wheat is cheaper in Roumania 
than it is in England; money has a greater purchasing power 
in Roumania, or rather, the cost of living is lower. On the 
other hand, the productive powers of the English workman and 
his better skill are superior to those of the Roumanian 
workman. Were it possible to continue and weigh all these 
and other factors, we should be able then to ascertain which 
of the two countries is superior in international competition, 
or in any one line of production. This is not possible, but the 
ultimate result of those social and natural conditions determine 
the respective positions of two countries in international com- 
petition. 

The same kind of money varies considerably when it is 
applied to measure the prices of two different economic 
markets. On the other hand, the bimetallists mistake the effect 
for the cause, and delude themselves by thinking that inter- 
national bimetallism would place all countries on an equal 
footing in the international competition. It would be sufficient 
to take a hundred franc banknote and spend it in Belgium, to 
find that the value of the note had changed: on July 31st, 1896, 
its value in Belgium was 100.05 fr.; while in Germany it was 
worth 100.08 fr.; 100.09 fr. in Austria; 100.19 fr. in England; 
100.37 fr. in Switzerland; 100.87 fr. in the United States; 101 
fr.in Holland; 107.37 fr. in Italy; 119.86 fr. in Spain; 150 fr. 
in Russia; 159.63 fr. in India; 177.25 fr. in Greece; 187.15 fr. 
in Japan; 190.56 fr. in China; 194.27 fr. in Mexico; 270.83 fr. 
in Brazil; 274.72 fr. in Chili; and 284.50 fr. in the Argentine 
Republic. In no country have the hundred francs of France 
the same value. But if to this intrinsic and nominal value 
could be added the variations caused by other agencies at work 
in those economic markets, the difference would be still greater 
in the value of the hundred French francs, owing to the 
many and continuous fluctuations in the prices of those 
countries. King Peter IV of Aragon, in 1346, ordered the 
coinage of a gold coin identical with that of Florence. But 
25 
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such a coin was too high for the economic market of Aragon, 
and Peter IV was forced to recall his edict and issue another, 
by which he ordered the coinage of a standard money equal to 
the French. <A great crisis followed, and poverty was so 
appalling that the Cortes of Medina del Campo were compelled 
to issue the famous edict scaling down the money.’ 

The value of money reflects the economic and_ natural 
conditions of the different markets. They exist independently 
of money. If those natural conditions favor the international 
competition in an economic market or do not favor it, the value 
of the money of such a market will reflect such a state of affairs. 
As the barometer marks fair and stormy weather, and the ther- 
mometer heat or cold, without one instrument acting upon the 
other, so money measures the economic condition of markets. 
In Florence, in 1347, the ratio of gold to silver was lower than 
abroad. The wool manufacturers paid their workmen in silver, 
while their credits abroad were paid in gold.* Nevertheless, 
this apparent loss did not cause their economical ruin: the price 
of wool reflects the increased wages in silver. Money never 
can act artificially. It only reflects the economic condition of 
the market using it. 

If the advice of bimetallists should be followed by all 
countries, regardless of their interests and historical traditions, 
and if they should adopt silver as a universal money, although 
countless reasons are against it, as the various monetary 
conferences have clearly shown, it would be impossible to find, 
soon after its adoption, the same nominal value of money, even 
in two neighboring countries. 


G. M. FIAMINGO. 


Rome, Italy. 


1 Juan de Dios de la Rada y Delgado, Aibliografia numismatica Espanola. 
Madrid, 1886. 


2G, Villari, 1. c. 














THE FRANCHISES OF GREATER NEW YORK. 


~TUDENTS of municipal government in America have 
S usually devoted themselves so exclusively to the forms 
; city government that they have had little time left in which 
-o consider what purposes those forms are intended to subserve. 

like manner the State legislatures, when framing city char- 
-ers, have been at great pains to construct as the central feature 
f§ each municipal government a complex and unwieldy local 
‘evislature modeled more or less closely upon their own 
organization, without making sufficient allowance for the 
widely different functions to be performed. This is reversing 


the processes of nature, which always makes the structure to 
fit its particular functions; and one result of this illogical mode 
of procedure is that when it comes to the actual work of 


municipal administration the ready-made city councils are 
usually found to be misfits. It is therefore encouraging to 
find a charter in which more attention than usual is paid to 
municipal functions; and this is the case with the charter of 
Greater New York, although the points which gave the Charter 
Commission most trouble, and led to most discussion both by 
the Commissioners and by the public, were matters relating to 
structure and the power of removal. 

In no respect has the failure of city councils in America been 
greater or more disastrous than in their relations to companies 
enjoying or applying for municipal franchises; for not only 
have these special privileges in the public streets usually been 
given away with little or no return to the city in any form, 
hut the authorities granting them have either failed to retain 
or neglected to exercise adequate powers of regulation and 
control. In short, corporations created supposedly to serve 
the public have too often become the masters of the public’s 
representatives, either through outright corruption or through 
the more refined arts of the lobbyist. There is no reason to 
suppose that New York had been worse than many another 
city in this respect, and yet the hand of the franchise-grabber 
has left a dark stain upon its history. 
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The methods of granting franchises in New York Cit, 
hitherto have been utterly unsystematized and of very uneven 
merit, but their very variety makes them suggestive and useft! 
for purposes of study. The ferries have always been kept well 
in hand by the city authorities, at least ever since the days o: 
Peter Stuyvesant, whose perquisite the ferry rent was; for eve: 
at that time the magistrates of New Amsterdam licensed the 
ferrymen. There was a time, indeed, before the middle of th 
seventeenth century, when there was little ferry traffic, and 
when the ferry was a very simple affair which needed no regu 
lation by the authorities. We are told that “Cornelis Dircksen 
who had a farm in that vicinity, came at the sound of a horn, 
which hung against a tree, and ferried the waiting passengers 
across the river in a skiff, for the moderate charge of thre: 
stivers in wampum.”? But the travel across the East Rive: 
increased rapidly, until there was “daily confusion occurring 
among the ferrymen on Manhattan Island, so that the inhabi 
tants are waiting whole days before they can obtain a passage, 
and then not without danger, and at an exorbitant price;* ané 
so it became necessary to bring the business under governmenta 
control. In 1654 Governor Stuyvesant and his council enacted 
that no person should ferry without a license from the cit) 
magistrates, required suitable accommodations to be provided. 
and fixed the tolls. The burgomasters had made application 
for the ferry rent as a source of municipal revenue, but as long 
as Peter Stuyvesant remained in power the city authorities 
were obliged to be content with the power of issuing the 
licenses. Under English rule the ferry rent was for many years 
the chief source of municipal income, and together with the 
revenue from the city wharf paid most of the ordinary 
municipal expenses. The right of the city to control the ferry 
monopoly and to make it a source of revenue was confirmed 
by successive royal charters, and in order to prevent unauthor- 
ized competition the Cornbury charter also granted to the city 
of New York all the unappropriated land between high and 
low water mark on the Long Island side, with power to 


1 Mrs. Lamb, History of the City of New York, i, 86. 
* Stiles, //tstory of the City of Brooklyn, iii, 507. 
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establish and maintain one or more ferries. This power to 
establish additional ferries was employed just before the 
Revolution to increase the number from one to three. The 
rent of the Old Ferry had gradually increased in the course 
of a century from scarcely more than one hundred pounds, in 
the currency of the colony, to some five or six times that 
amount; or, to speak more exactly and in modern terms, from 
$257.50 in 1674 to $1375 in 1771; but when the additional 
ferries were established no single franchise was quite so valuable. 
[he leases were commonly sold at auction, or “public outcry,” 
even as early as the seventeenth century; and they usually 
included the use of ferry houses and their appurtenances on 
both sides of the river. In 1805 the new lessee was required 
o pay for the boats at a valuation fixed by arbitrators; and 
‘his practice has survived to the present day. 

The first steam ferry boats, launched in 1811 and the 
following year, navigated the North River; but in 1814 Robert 
Fulton and William Cutting obtained a franchise for twenty- 
‘ive years for a steam ferry to Brooklyn, agreeing to pay $4,000 
. year for the first eighteen years and $4,500 thereafter. This 
Fulton Ferry franchise turned out to be so valuable that only 
hree years before it expired it was sold, together with 
oats and equipment of no great value, for $100,000. The 
Fulton and South Ferries were afterward consolidated under 
he management of the New York and Brooklyn Ferry Com- 
pany, which in time acquired several other ferries and developed 
into the Union Ferry Company of to-day. The tolls for foot 
passengers were reduced during the forties and early fifties 
from four cents to three, two, and even one cent, but rose again 
to two cents, or about one cent and a half when tickets were 
jought. In 1871, by renewing the franchise at a nominal 
rental, the city secured the concession of one-cent fares during 
certain hours in the morning and evening; but much to the 
company’s surprise, it was found that this reduction increased 
the receipts instead of diminishing them. Yet notwithstanding 
this object lesson, the reduction of tolls on other ferries required 
the intervention of the legislature. 
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The ferry franchises were not always sold at auction jn 
former times, but in 1853 the legislature made that formality 
imperative, and limited the duration of the franchises to ten 
years. The result has been a fairly large and constantl, 
increasing revenue from the ferries, and in some cases remark 
ably good terms have been made. The largest sums are sti!! 
received from the Union Ferry Company, which pays seven 
and three-fourths per cent. of its gross receipts; of some 
$330,000 received from the ferries in 1896, exclusive of whari 
rent and taxes, this company paid $64,427. 

The street railway companies have always been treated much 
more leniently than the ferries; their franchises are withor: 
any time limit, and in some instances they have been given 
away without compensation. A wrong beginning was made 
when the first street railway franchise was granted in 1831; 
for no provision was made for payments to the city in case 
the experiment should prove successful. Some twenty years 
later, when the era of street railway building began in earnes , 
the license fee required of stages was made applicable to stree: 
cars; and this fee was afterwards increased from twenty dollar: 
to fifty, with a half rate for one-horse cars. From 1860 to 187+ 
the iranchises were granted by the State legislature, instea: 
of the city council, and during the latter part of this period the 
plan of reserving to the city three per cent. of the gross 
receipts was adopted in several cases, and one franchise 
was sold at auction. A constitutional amendment adopted a 
the election of 1874 changed all that; it prohibited specia’ 
legislation granting the right to lay railway tracks or an) 
exclusive franchise, and required as conditions precedent to 
the construction of any street railway the consent of the local 
authorities, and also the consent of the owners of one-half the 
value of the abutting property, or in default of the latter an 
order of the General Term of the Supreme Court based upon 
the report of three special commissioners that the road ought 
to be built. This amendment was supplemented in 1884 
by a statute requiring companies thereafter constructing street 
railways in cities of 250,000 or more inhabitants to pay into 
the municipal sinking fund at least three per cent. of the gross 
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receipts for the first five years and five per cent. thereafter. 
But the granting of franchises by the common council turned 
out worse then than the old plan of special legis!ation, as the 
people realized when the Broadway franchise, for which one 
company had offered the city one million dollars, was given 
to another company in return for just one-half that amount 
paid to the aldermen for their individual benefit. No sooner 
was the proof of this wholesale bribery made public than the N 
State legislature passed a law requiring all street railway 
franchises to be sold at public auction to the bidder offering 
the highest percentage of the gross receipts; the minimum if 
percentages remaining the same as before. This statute, 
known as the Cantor Act in honor of its author, was afterward 
incorporated in the General Railroad Law, and its application 
restricted to New York City. It has resulted in the sale of 
franchises for higher percentages than ever before—much ; 
higher in some instances—but as yet the receipts of the city 
treasury show the effects of its operation only in part. 

Although all the surface railway lines in the borough of 
Manhattan have been brought, under the control of two giant 
corporations, their financial obligations to the city remain the i 
same as before; and thus it happens that from some the city a 
receives only the license fees which survive from the period of r 
stages, while others pay a stated amount yearly or a percentage al 
of their receipts. The Third Avenue Railroad Company 
refuses to pay anything whatever on account of its main line, 
on the ground that the old license fees do not apply to cable 
cars; and the highly favored “Huckleberry” road to the Bronx, 
whose franchise was granted by special act of the legislature,’ 
also pays nothing at all. The total receipts from street railways 
in 1896, exclusive of taxes, were only $302,111, or much less 
than the corresponding revenue from the ferries; nor is this 
































an exceptional case. Yet it is evident enough that the street r, 
railway franchises are much more valuable than the ferry \} 
franchises, especially as the city of New York as heretofore “{ 

a 






constituted has had jurisdiction and control over only one end 
of most of the ferry routes. The most that can be said of the 
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city’s relations to the street railways as a whole, therefore, 
is that New York has been more fortunate than most American 
cities; which is saying very little indeed. The revenue from 
this source during the year just previous to consolidation was 
$351,883. 

In dealing with the elevated railway the city has been even 
less successful. The four lines now operated under lease by 
the Manhattan Railway Company were originally built by three 
separate corporations, only one of which was required to pay 
the city anything for the occupation of the streets. The West 
Side and Yonkers Patent Railway Company, afterward the 
West Side Elevated (Patented) Railway Company, which built 
the southern half of the Ninth Avenue line, had its franchise 
on condition of paying five per cent. of its net receipts, to be 
used in improving the streets in which its structure was erected. 
Its successor, the New York Elevated Railroad Company, built 
the Third Avenue line and the remainder of the Ninth Avenue 
line under an act of the legislature which provided that con- 
necting routes might be built “with all the rights and with 
like effect as though the same had been a part of the original 
route;” but the courts held that this applied to powers only, and 
not to burdens, and hence.that the percentage was payable 
only on the receipts of the original part of the Ninth Avenue 
line.’ This decision so complicated the accounts that nothing 
has actually been paid for many years. 

But if the city has been more or less unsuccessful in dealing 
with its railways, its gas and electric privileges have been given 
away by the council and the State legislature with scarcely any 
attempt to secure compensation. When gas first came into 
use the franchises were limited to short terms of years, but this 
prudent custom soon gave way to grants of franchises limited 
only by the corporate life of the recipients, if at all, and without 
any return to the city. Only one company, which has but 
recently begun to supply gas on Manhattan Isiand, is required 
to pay a percentage of its receipts. Electric lighting com- 
panies, telephone companies, and other corporations using 
electricity pay nothing at all; though at some future time they 


1 City of N. Y. v. Manhattan Ry. Co., 143 N. Y., 1. 
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may contribute indirectly through the subway companies whose 
conduits they occupy, for when the profits of these companies 
exceed an average of ten per cent. a year the entire excess is 
to go to the city. 

Nor have the corporations enjoying municipal franchises 
made up to the public in reduced charges for the lack of 
adequate cash payments to the city treasury. The ferries, to 
be sure, which pay very well for their franchises, have also had 
their tolls reduced to a moderate basis. The elevated railway, 
also, which formerly had a ten-cent fare except at certain hours 
in the morning and evening, is now well content with a uniform 
charge of five cents. But the surface railways are still charging 
the same fare as in the middle of the century, when street 
railways were an uncertain experiment. Nor has the length 
of the lines increased materially, as it has in many other cities, 
for there were lines extending to the Harlem forty years ago; 
though to be sure the consolidation of the companies and the 
resulting free transfers have made some of the side streets 
accessible without the payment of an extra fare. The price 
of gas is less than in the days when gas was a novelty and a 
luxury, but the fall in price has by no means kept pace with 
the cheapening of production, and of late the legislature has 
been especially reluctant to reduce the rates further. Such 
reductions as have been ordered, including the piecemeal legis- 
lation at the last session which will bring the price down to a 
dollar by the end of the century, are probably no greater than 
a far-sighted self-interest would have led the companies to 
adopt of their own free will. 


The reader will have noticed that the relations of the lesser 
New York to its monopolies of transit, lighting, and the like 
are fully as complicated as they are unsatisfactory; and he will 
be ready to believe, without proof in detail, that the local 
regulations and special legislation affecting Brooklyn, Long 
Island City, and Staten Island do not tend to simplify the 
franchise situation in Greater New York as a whole. The new 
charter, however, does simplify the law regarding future grants 
in two distinct ways; for it not only brings all five boroughs 
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under the same statute, but also prescribes a single set of 
regulations for all kinds of street franchises. The chapter on 
franchises is given a place of honor in the charter between the 
chapters on the Municipal Assembly and the Executive; and 
it opens with this significant sentence: 

‘The rights of the city in and to its water front, ferries, wharf property, land 


under water, public landings, wharves, docks, streets, avenues, parks, and all 
other public places are hereby declared to be inalienable.” 





The instrument then proceeds to limit the duration of all 
street franchises and prescribe the procedure necessary for 
granting them. No franchise or right to use the streets of the 
city may be granted for a longer period than twenty-five years; 
but provision may be made for renewals at fair revaluations 
covering not more than a second quarter of a century. A: 
the expiration of every franchise the plant and the property 
in the streets belonging to the grantee are to become the 
property of the city, either with or without compensation, 
according to the terms of the original grant. When compen- 
sation is provided for, there must be a fair valuation of the 
property, excluding any value derived from the franchise itsel/; 
and the city must then carry on the business on its own account 
for at least five years, after which it may either continue 
municipal operation or lease the property and franchise for 
limited periods as it leases the ferries and docks. But if the 
property is taken without compensation, the city has a choice 
between municipal operation and a renewal or new lease for not 
more than twenty years, as it may prefer. It is further pro- 
vided that every grant shall make adequate provision for 
efficient service at reasonable rates and the maintenance of the 
property in good condition. 

All these franchises, including the extensions and renewals, 
are to be granted by ordinance, and only after due publication 
of all the terms and conditions, including the fares or other 
charges; and the passage of an ordinance granting a franchise 
will require a three-fourths vote of all the members elected to 
each branch of the Municipal Assembly, or a five-sixths vote 
in case of a veto by the Mayor. Moreover, no franchise may 
be granted without the approval of the Board of Estimate and 
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Apportionment, after an inquiry into the money value of the 
franchise with reference to the adequacy of the proposed 
compensation; and at least thirty days must intervene between 
the introduction and final passage of the ordinance. 

An important part of the chapter on franchises, though its 
significance was entirely overlooked while the charter was 
before the legislature, is the little section which provides simply 
that section 93 of chapter 565 of the laws of 1890 and its 
amendments shall have no application to grants made under 
this title of the charter; for its effect is to repeal the provision 
of the General Railroad Law which preserved the principle of 
the Cantor Act by requiring street railway franchises to be 
sold at auction. The language of the section gives no hint 
of its purport, and in the hasty consideration of the charter by 
the public and the legislature there was no discussion of the 
point; indeed, it was not until after the adjournment of the 
legislature that the effect of the section was known even to 
Senator Cantor himself, and it was much longer before the 
secret was out in the City Comptroller’s office. As if to add to 
the confusion and uncertainty surrounding the subject, it is 
provided in another part of the charter that “nothing in this 
act contained shall repeal or affect . . . the existing general 
laws of the state in respect to street surface railroads; and so 
perhaps no one can say positively what the law really is. The 
unseemly haste with which the charter was rushed through 
the legislature without opportunity for amendment or free 
discussion, while it may have been necessary if there was to be 
a Greater New York this winter, was, to say the least, very 
unfortunate. If there had been time for a thorough public 
discussion of the important provisions of the charter, as there 
ought always to be when a fundamental law is about to be 
adopted, the repeal of the auction principle certainly would 
not have passed unchallenged, and the advocates of competi- 
tive sales would have been able to make a strong showing in 
their favor. For while the provisions of the Cantor Act were 
far from perfect, they were excellent so far as they went; they 
instituted a much-needed reform by making bribery and col- 
lusion impossible, and they have added materially to the present 
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and future revenues of the city. The successful bids, it is true, 
have been seldom higher than one per cent. of the receipts 
in addition to the minimum which the law requires, and oftener 
less than more; but there have been some notable cases in 
which the intense rivalry of competing companies has forced 
the bidding up to most extraordinary and unexpected heights. 
Thus the franchise for a street railway through Fulton street 
was sold in 1887 for thirty-five per cent. of the gross receipts 
in addition to the legal minimum; but after six years the railway 
company submitted figures to show that it was unable to pay 
so much, and so the Sinking Fund Commissioners agreed to 
a “compromise” by which the thirty-five per cent. was reduced 
to one-eighth of one per cent. Another company offered 
twenty-nine and one-fifth per cent. for a cross-town line which it 
has not succeeded in operating. More recently the franchise 
for the Kingsbridge or so-called Third Avenue extension, which 
was desired by both the Metropolitan and the Third Avenue 
Companies, was sold to the latter for thirty-eight and one-half 
per cent. of the receipts besides the minimum required by law, 
and a cash bonus of a quarter of a million dollars; but this sale 
was set aside by the Court of Appeals on technical grounds: 
it was held that the route in question really consisted of two 
separate extensions, and that the provision for a cash bonus 
was unwarranted by the statute.' Preceding this ill-fated sale 
by only a month was another even more remarkable, which 
may safely be said to be unequaled in the history of auction 
sales. It reminded one of nothing so much as of those famous 
book auctions at which fortunes were paid for single volumes; 
but the amount involved was much larger, and the payments 
were to be made every year so long as the successful corpora- 
tion should endure. The route in question lay in the far 
northern part of the city, but it was considered necessary by at 
least one company as a connecting link with other proposed lines 
beyond the city limits. Three companies participated in the 
bidding at first, but one of them dropped out as soon as it 
appeared that the bids would exceed three or four per cent. of 
the receipts. The other two companies kept on bidding. The 


1 Beekman v, Third Ave. R. R. Co., 47 N. E. Reporter, 277; 153 N. Y., 144. 
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percentages offered increased by sixteenths or thirty-seconds 
until forty per cent. of the receipts had been bid, when the 
representative of the People’s Traction Company suddenly 
abandoned that cautious policy and offered ninety-seven per 
cent. of the gross receipts for the first five years and ninety-five 
per cent. thereafter, in addition to the minimum required by 
law; in other words, the entire receipts. But the North New 
York Traction Company was not to be outdone, and it raised 
this extraordinary bid one-half of one per cent. The People’s 
Traction Company protested against the acceptance of any 
bid for more than the whole receipts, but when the point was 
referred to the Corporation Counsel he advised the Comptroller 
to accept the highest bid, no matter how high it might be; and 
so the bidding continued more rashly than ever. From 101 
per cent. there was a sudden jump to 1000, then followed 1005, 
2000, 2001, 2500, 2505, 2000, in rapid succession, and so on 
for some time, until the bidders seemed to realize that they 
were unnecessarily reckless and went back to their one-six- 
teenth of one per cent. additions. When the time for closing 
arrived and the sale was adjourned to the following day the 
bidding had been in progress for four hours, and the last bid 
received was for 6975 1/16 per cent., or nearly seventy times 
the entire receipts. There is no telling where the bidding 
would have finally stopped if the sale had not been interrupted 
next morning by an injunction. Then followed more than a 
year of litigation, ending in the award of the franchise to the 
People’s Traction Company for one hundred per cent of the 
gross receipts; but the defeated company announced that it 
would appeal to a higher court. 

So it has come to pass, curiously enough, that the chief fault 
found with the auction method is that the percentages offered 
have been too high; for this sale is cited as the reductio ad 
absurdum of the auction-sale principle. But is it just to inter- 
pret this unprecedented sale as a failure? Is it not rather 
an argument in hyperbole in favor. of the auction principle, 
showing, as it does, how corporations are led to offer greater 
compensation than they would ever agree to under any other 
plan? The incident is not yet closed, and it cannot be foretold 
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whether the successful company in this case will be compelled 
to live up to its contract, or will be permitted to lay its tracks 
and then pay just what it pleases. If it should be let off with 
the payment of a small part of the receipts, instead of the whole, 
it would not be the fault of the auction principle, but of the 
officials consenting to the reduction. American cities in 
general have failed as signally in enforcing their contracts with 
powerful corporations as in making the contracts in the first 
place; but the two failures are distinct, and should not be 
confounded. It is quite conceivable that a company securing 
a route of especial value as a part of a larger system might be 
able to pay the city the entire receipts from that portion of its 
line, or a proportionate share of its total receipts; but when a 
company really cannot pay what it has promised, it should not 
be permitted to choose how much it will pay, but it should 
forfeit its bond, and the franchise should be sold again to the 
highest bidder. It would need only a few forfeited bonds to 
put a long quietus upon too reckless bidding. 

A truer criticism of the Cantor law in its actual operation 
is that the percentages bid have not usually been high enough; 
and the reason is not far to seek. The minimum price, instead 
of being fixed for each sale according to the estimated value 
of the franchise, was rigidly fixed by law, and hence was low 
enough in all cases to fit the least profitable lines; and except 
where there was strong competition between rival companies 
for a particular route, the price actually obtained was naturally 
very little above this minimum. If the minimum or upset price 
were fixed for each franchise separately by a competent author- 
ity, as in the case of the ferries, there would be no danger 
of selling franchises much too cheaply for the lack of active 
competition, and yet all the advantages of competitive sales 
could be retained. 

Although the auction system as applied to street railways 
in New York City has not been an unqualified success, experi- 
ence seems to show that the competitive sale, either by public 
auction or by sealed bids, is the best method yet devised for 
disposing of franchises. A notable case in point is the well- 
known agreement between the city of Toronto and the Toronto 
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Railway Company, than which no more favorable franchise 
arrangement, from the public’s standpoint, has ever been made 
in America. Within a few years Missouri and California have 
improved upon the example of New York by requiring auction 
sales, not only of street railways, but of all franchises involving 
the use of the public streets; and the same principle has 
now been adopted by the Minneapolis Charter Commission. 
In Ohio an attempt has been made to secure the benefit of 
competition in another way, by granting street railway fran- 
chises to the applicant offering the lowest fare, and this plan has 
sometimes been recommended as superior to the other; but 
while the reduction of fares is extremely desirable, there are 
certain practical difficulties about that kind of bidding. The 
results of the auction principle well carried out are clearly seen 
in New York itself in the revenue from ferries, which represents 
approximately the true value of the privileges granted. Per- 
haps the time will come when cities will no sooner award their 
franchises without competition than they would any important 
contract. The analogy is complete; a municipal franchise is 
in essence a contract for the performance of an important 
public service. The only necessary difference between it and 
a contract of the kind commonly so called is that the service 
is paid for by the public using it, so that the financial question 
is not how much the city government is to pay the contractor, 
but how much of the amounts received from the public it will 
allow him to retain as his remuneration. 

It cannot be doubted, then, that in discarding the competi- 
tive sale the new charter does away with a most valuable rule 
as to the manner of granting franchises. And what has it to 
offer in its place? Only the requirement of a large majority 
in the Municipal Assembly, together with the qualified veto 
power of the Mayor and the absolute veto power of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment. The requirement of a five- 
sixths vote in case of the Mayor’s veto is an interesting experi- 
ment, but it would not have been sufficient to prevent the 
Broadway franchise steal. A rather more valuable provision, 
if one may judge of the future by the past, is that giving to 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment the duty of investi- 
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gation and the power of absolute veto; for this definitely fixes 
the responsibility upon five men. This particular board was 
chosen for the purpose doubtless because it is the body 
charged with making both ends meet in the munitipal economy, 
and so may naturally be expected to have a particular interest 
in obtaining the greatest possible financial return for every 
franchise. On the other hand, this board has no especial 
interest in securing reductions of fares or other charges except 
to the extent that they would increase instead of diminish 
the receipts upon which percentages are paid. While the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment may be trusted to look 
out fairly well for the fiscal interests of the city and the 
relief of the taxpayers, the multitudes who pay tribute to the 
franchise-holding corporations must look for relief mainly to 
the Municipal Assembly, which, if uncorrupt and fairly repre- 
sentative, will have a natural tendency to reduce the charges 
whenever it may justly be done. 

One great trouble with the new procedure is that without 
the expedient of the competitive sale the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment will have no means of determining the value of 
a given franchise, which depends upon a great variety of 
circumstances. The charter fails to prescribe the mode in 
which the board is to conduct its inquiries. When the fran- 
chise in question is a renewal of a previous grant, and the 
charges and other conditions are to remain the same as before, 
its value may be ascertained with some degree of accuracy by 
examining the accounts of the company whose grant is expiring, 
as the Comptroller has authority to do; but in the case of a new 
franchise or a renewal under greatly changed conditions this 
recourse is lacking. No one can tell the value of a new 
franchise so well as those who apply for it; and it is only when 
they are bidding against each other that they will disclose their 
real opinions on the subject. The most obvious plan, there- 
fore, if the board really wishes to secure the best possible terms 
for the city, is to depend largely upon the offers of rival 
companies to indicate the value of new franchises; and these 
offers might even be received at public hearings which would 
really be auction sales in everything but name, for there is 
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nothing in the charter to prevent the holding of such informal 
auctions. So long as the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment is incorruptible and vigilant in the public interest, there 
is no reason why the provisions of the new charter should not 
work well; their chief fault is that there is nothing to prevent 
a weak or thoroughly dishonest city government from giving 
away franchises almost as freely as ever. However, the pro- 
vision of the General Railroad Law requiring street railways 
to pay at least three per cent. of their receipts, and five per 
cent. after the first five years, still remains in force. 

Wherever there has been a partial awakening to the value of 
municipal franchises, the street railway companies have usually 
been the first to be affected. The street railways’ occupation 
of the streets is visible and obtrusive; and the clang of the 
gongs and the rumble of the cable or buzz of the trolleys smite 
daily and hourly upon the ears of the citizen. Moreover, men 
who spend an hour a day clinging to straps in overcrowded 
street cars are in a frame of mind to question whether the 
company has not the better end of the bargain. The gas 
companies, on the other hand, after they have once laid their 
pipes and replaced the pavement, may be forgotten by the 
average citizen except upon those two days of each month 
when he receives and pays his gas bill. And what is true of 
gas companies in this respect is true in even greater measure 
of other corporations which have conduits under the pavements. 
Whatever the explanation may be, the natural and obvious plan 
of applying uniform principles to all special privileges in the 
streets has rarely been adopted. In New York it certainly has 
not been until now, for auction sales and minimum percentages 
have been prescribed only for surface railways, and the various 
kinds of street franchises have been alike only in the general 
lack of definite time-limits. The greatest defect of the Cantor 
law were these two sins of omission—the absence of a time-limit 
and the failure to treat all street franchises alike; and they are 
both remedied in the new charter, as far as future grants are 
concerned. The general limitation of the franchise period to 
twenty-five years marks a great advance; for now if valuable 
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franchises are granted for the least compensation allowed by 
law, the evil will not always be irreparable; no city government, 
however weak or corrupt, can make its grants binding upon 
future generations. So as between the old plan of granting 
perpetual franchises, even at auction, and the new plan of 
granting them for limited periods, without express provision 
for competition, the new plan will be the better in the long run. 
For at some future time, when the people shall have triumphed 
in their revolt against the bosses—as soon, in short, as the 
people become thoroughly tired of being robbed, the prices of 
franchises will begin to approximate their actual values; and 
none granted under the new charter will escape revaluation. 
Until that time little improvement need be expected; for in 
New York City, as elsewhere, the connection between bossism 
and franchise-granting is most intimate. 

The ferries are not included by the charter in the same 
category with street franchises, but are subject to special pro- 
visions along much the same lines as before. The leases are to 
be granted either by public auction or by sealed bids, and their 
duration is still limited to ten years. Hitherto the ferry 
franchises have been sold by the Comptroller on terms fixed by 
the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, and the city wharf 
property used by the ferries has been leased partly by the 
Comptroller with the franchises and partly by the Department 
of Docks; but the new charter makes the Department of Docks 
a Department of Docks and Ferries, charged with the control 
and leasing of both the ferry franchises and the city’s wharf 
property. But the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund retain 
a supervision over ferry leases similar to that which the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment has over the franchises granted 
by the Municipal Assembly: that is to say, no lease may be 
granted without their approval. The provision of the charter 
for future municipal operation of the ferries is less specific than 
in the case of street franchises, but the city has full power not 
only to establish, maintain, and regulate the ferries, but also to 
enjoy them “by leasing the same or otherwise.” 


Besides the ferries and the street monopolies which are to 
be granted for limited terms to private corporations, New York 
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can boast several important enterprises carried on directly by 
the city government. The distribution of Croton water and 
the construction and management of the wharves and markets 
are municipal undertakings of no little magnitude, which 
together involve the handling of several million dollars a year; 
but of even greater interest than any of these, because it boldly 
invades a field which other American cities hold sacred to 
private enterprise, is the municipal railway across the Brooklyn 
Bridge. The story of this bridge is, indeed, one of the most 
interesting chapters in the city’s history. It was originally 
projected as a private enterprise, and in 1867 a company was 
duly organized to build it; but the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn were authorized to subscribe to the capital stock, and 
to take over the bridge at any time by paying one-third more 
than the cost of construction. Both cities availed themselves 
of the opportunity to subscribe to the stock, and representatives 
of the two city governments were added to the board of direc- 
tors. But the work of construction failed to make satisfactory 
progress, and so after several years’ delay the corporation was 
dissolved, the cities bought out the private stockholders, and 
the bridge was constructed at the joint expense of the two 
cities, Brooklyn paying two-thirds of the cost and receiving a 
like proportion of the net earnings. The Trustees were author- 
ized either to operate the bridge railway themselves or to 
authorize it to be operated, and they chose the plan of direct 
public management. The result has been on the whole rather 
a triumph for municipal management and low charges. When 
the bridge was first opened there were tolls for admission to 
the driveways and promenade; but they were gradually reduced 
or abolished, making the bridge free first to pedestrians and 
more recently to cyclists, while the fare on the bridge railway 
has been reduced from five cents to two and a half, with the 
immediate effect of much more than doubling the number of 
passengers carried. The abolition of tolls for vehicular traffic 
has been authorized by the legislature, and if this were 
done there would be no charge for crossing the bridge to 
those supplying their own motive power, but only to those 
carried across on the railway; as a highway the bridge 
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would be entirely free. And now even the elevated and 
surface cars of Brooklyn are to be permitted to cross the 
bridge for merely nominal tolls, in order that the public may 
be spared the inconvenience of a change of cars and the expense 
of an extra fare. Thus the affairs of the bridge are in such a 
state of transition at present that the financial statistics of past 
years throw little light upon the future. It can be stated defi- 
nitely that merely abolishing the tolls on the carriage-ways 
would not have the effect of reducing the receipts below the cur- 
rent expenses, for of late the railway fares alone have usually been 
more than sufficient to pay the running expenses of the bridge, 
and there are some minor sources of revenue; but the effect of 
the contracts with the Brooklyn railways cannot be so well 
foretold. The revenues of the bridge during the official year 
1897 included $1,150,064 in railway fares; $90,797 in carriage- 
way tolls, which had not yet been discontinued; $87,039 in 
rentals, and $24,380 for the use of the bridge as a support for 
telegraph and telephone wires. The last item shows that the 
bridge has been managed in more business-like fashion than 
the city streets, for the latter give support to electric wires 
without compensation. The political union foretokened and 
symbolized by the Brooklyn Bridge now renders unnecessary 
the separate Board of Trustees, and accordingly its duties have 
been transferred to the Commissioner of Bridges and the 
Municipal Assembly. 

The early history of the first bridge across the East River 
has been repeated with only minor variations in the case of the 
second, now in course of construction. The East River Bridge 
Company was incorporated by the legislature in 1892 for the 
purpose of building this bridge, and the activities of the munict- 
palities in the matter were limited to subscriptions to the stock 
and bonds and inspection of the accounts; but the company 
accomplished so little in the next three years that a Board of 
Commissioners was created to carry out the project as a public 
work, at the joint expense of New York and Brooklyn. This 
commission was vested with powers similar to those of the 
Trustees of the original Brooklyn Bridge, but unlike the latter, 
it is left undisturbed by the new charter. 
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Among the first tasks of the consolidated city should be the 
execution of a public work greater than either bridge—the 
underground rapid transit railroad. This is still another 
instance in which municipal action has been resorted to because 
private initiative was found wanting; but in this case the failure 
was not in fulfilling promises, but in making them, and the 
powers of the city do not extend to the direct operation of 
the railroad. Under the Rapid Transit Act of 1891 a Board of 
Rapid Transit Commissioners was appointed to determine 
whether such a railway ought to be built, and if so to adopt 
aroute and plans of construction, obtain the necessary consents, 
and sell at auction the privilege of constructing the road and 
operating it for a term of vears. Accordingly at the end of 
1892 the board offered this franchise for sale for a term of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years; but there was only one bidder, 
and his offers were so small that the board rejected them, gave 
up the idea of an underground road, and began to consider 
plans for extending the elevated railway instead. But the 
people had their hearts set upon an underground railway, and 
were not so easily discouraged. The following winter the 
Rapid Transit Act was thoroughly revised and a new Board 
of Commissioners of the highest character named, with instruc- 
tions to submit to popular vote a proposition to construct 
the railway at public expense. The result of the plebiscite 
was an overwhelming majority for municipal construction; but 
there were new difficulties to be overcome before the work 
could be begun. A newspaper which had failed to defeat the 
project by repeated attacks in its own columns now challenged 
it in the courts, and attempted to prove that the provision for 
municipal construction was unconstitutional. It was con- 
tended that the Rapid Transit Act was socialistic, and that it 
violated the provisions of the State constitution forbidding cities 
from incurring indebtedness for other than city purposes, or 
loaning their property or credit; for it was claimed that city 
purposes did not include the building of rapid transit railways, 
and that leasing a municipal railway to a private corporation 
would be in effect loaning the city’s credit. There was little 
to support these contentions, especially as the municipal con- 
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struction of the bridge and railway across the East River had 
been upheld by the Court of Appeals against very similar 
objections; and that court now declared that railroads, like 
common highways, were public in character, and when con- 
structed by a city were for a city purpose.’ 

But meanwhile the owners of more than half the property 
along the proposed route had refused their consent, and the 
board had applied to the General Term of the Supreme Court 
for the appointment of three commissioners to determine 
whether the road ought to be built. These commissioners, 
after taking volumes of evidence, reported that the road ought 
to be constructed; but they supposed it no part of their duty 
to determine the cost, and the court disagreed with them so 
fully on that point that it refused to approve their report, for 
fear the cost would be too great. The engineer of the board, 
having before him the results of many borings along the 
proposed route, had made very elaborately calculated estimates, 
which had been confirmed not only by distinguished technical 
experts and practical business men, but also by the experience 
of other cities in work of a similar kind; but the engineers oi 
existing local transit systems having condemned the estimates 
as too low, the court attributed to the board a disposition “to 
enter upon this enterprise regardless of and in utter ignorance 
of the cost.”’ 

This adverse decision of the court was a second grea 
disappointment for the friends of rapid transit, and the com- 
mission itself was again ready to abandon the undergroun( 
plan in favor of some patching up of the elevated system to 
increase its capacity and speed; but again the strength of public 
opinion prevailed, and finally new plans were prepared with 
special reference to overcoming the court’s objections. Greater 
economy of construction was assured by giving up the route 
along lower Broadway, where the engineering difficulties woul: 
have been very great, and substituting New Elm street and 
Fourth avenue as far as Forty-second street, and by bringing 
the tracks into the open air at the northern end of the city by 
the use of viaducts instead of continuous tunnels. The route 
as now proposed extends from the Battery to Kingsbridge, 


' Sun Publishing Ass’n v. City of N. Y., 152 N. Y., 257. 
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with an easterly branch to Bronx Park; it is several miles 
longer than the route formerly mapped out, yet the estimated 
cost is only thirty-five million dollars. A second Supreme 
Court commission has reported not only that the rapid transit 
railway is absolutely necessary and legally possible, but also 
that it can be constructed within the estimated cost, and will mF 
more than pay the interest on the investment; and the court 
itself has approved this report, but has made its consent con- 
ditional upon the requirement of a bond considered prohibitive 
by the intending bidders for the contract. The contractor, if 
one able to meet the conditions can be found, will be expected 
not only to build the railway, but also to equip and operate it for 
at least thirty-five but not more than fifty years, subject to the 
regulation of the board and the statutory limitation of the fare 
to five cents. The expense of construction is to be met by an 
issue of municipal bonds bearing no more than three and one- 
half per cent. interest, and the contractor will be required to 
pay yearly by way of rental at least one per cent. of the cost 
of construction in addition to the interest on the bonds; but 
in case of small profits during the first few years the Rapid 
Transit Commission has power to waive the payment of this 
additional one per cent. The contract may provide for renew- 
als of the lease, and may also provide for the purchase of the 
equipment by the city in case the lease should not be renewed. : 

Not the least of the advantages which will result from this 
underground railway system will be the arrangement of sewers, 
water and gas pipes, and other conduits in galleries running 
along the sides of the main tunnel, and easily accessible from it; 
so that some of the streets of Manhattan will not need to be 
torn up every time a pipe is to be laid or repaired. These 
galleries are to remain under the care and supervision of the 
Rapid Transit Commissioners. 































That a city which manages its own wharves, has always 
leased its ferries for short terms, and has helped to demonstrate 

that even a municipal railway may be a success, should have 
given away its most valuable street franchises in perpetuity : 
for little or nothing, is well-nigh inexplicable, even in the 
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absence of any comprehensive plan for dealing with such 
matters. At first thought the restrictions of the new charter 
seem much like locking the stable door after the horse is stolen: 
yet, even though so much has been disposed of already, there 
is really much remaining to excite the ambitions of promoters 
in the future. As electricity replaces the more primitive 
sources of heat, light, and power, there will be need for more 
electrical conduits, and those already laid will yield such profits 
that the city will begin to get its share; or if compressed air 
should turn out to be the marvel of the twentieth century, the 
demand for air-tubes under the pavements would be vastly 
increased. Already there have been eager applicants for the 
privilege of supplying fuel-gas to the housekeepers of Greater 
New York—for the older and lesser New York, thanks to 
dollar-and-a-quarter gas, has been so behind the times as 
scarcely to know any better fuel than coal. That, however, is 
a condition which it requires no tearing up of streets to 
remedy; for illuminating gas does very well for cooking and 
heating, and may be made quite cheaply enough except where 
the gas companies choose to restrict its sale to a few hours in 
the evening. Again, the modernization of the surface railways 
is in progress in Manhattan; and as Mr. Low pointed out in 
accepting the nomination for Mayor, every consent to a change 
of power should be treated as a new franchise. There is danger 
that the people of this old-fashioned borough, whose only 
choice in the past has been between the plodding horse cars, 
the inconvenient and overcrowded “L,” and the jerky cable, 
will welcome the smoothly running underground trolley with 
such delight that they will overlook its advantages from the 
company’s standpoint. It is indeed the most nearly perfect 
system of surface traction in use, but it is also an economical 
system—very economical as compared with horses—and its 
introduction might well be taken advantage of to undo in some 
measure the mistakes of the past. Thus might the march of 
invention be made to aid the growth of population in increasing 
the rentals of the surface as well as of the subways of the city 
streets. 

The franchises of the new New York are a noble birthright; 
let the city beware lest it sell them for a mess of pottage! 

Max WEST. 
Washington, D. C. 











AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION IN ENGLAND. 


FAIRLY comprehensive survey of English agriculture in 

the nineteenth century is presented in the reports of 
successive parliamentary inquiries in 1813-14, 1820-25, 1833, 
1836-37, 1879-82. The series of blue-books representing the 
results of these inquiries indicate that scarcely a decade of the 
century has failed to hear the lament of the English agricul- 
turist. The immediate cause of complaint has been changing, 
and the remedies proposed are various; but the refrain has been 
much the same and sounded in an ascending key. 

The progress of a recent detailed and judicial inquiry into the 
extent and cause of agricultural depression in Great Britain 
has made clear that in the present decade this process of 
economic deterioration has moved with accelerated speed, and 
that the present cry of rural England is more bitter and 
prolonged than ever before. The essential conclusions of this 
investigation have now been made public, and it is here 
proposed to pass them briefly in review.’ 


The Royal Commission on Agriculture was created in 
September, 1893, by the issue of Her Majesty’s Commission 
io a body of seventeen distinguished representatives of the 
various interests involved, to inquire into “the agricultural 
depression prevailing in... . Great Britain, and whether it 
can be alleviated by legislation or other measures.” In the 
jour years devoted to its labors, the Commission sat for one 
hundred and seventy-seven days—for the greater part of the 
time under the chairmanship of Rt. Hon. George J. Shaw- 
Lefevre, thereafter under that of Viscount Cobham. One 
hundred and seventeen sittings were devoted to hearing the oral 
evidence of one hundred and ninety-one carefully selected 
witnesses, and the remaining time to the formulation of the 
reports. The witnesses examined included nineteen land- 


' Final Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
subject of Agricultural Depression. London, 1897. 
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owners, twenty-four agents, eighty tenant farmers, thirty-four 
representatives of agricultural societies, twelve surveyors and 
valuers, and a smaller number of persons both owning and 
occupying their land. Expert testimony was received upon 
variations in the monetary standard and upon agricultural 
conditions in the United States, Argentina, and in the Colonies, 
At the outset of the investigation, Assistant Commissioners 
were appointed to examine into the agricultural conditions 
prevailing in representative and specially selected areas in 
England and Scotland, and to revise the reports of the Agricul- 
tural Commission of 1879-82. Kindred inquiries were insti- 
tuted through the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office into 
agricultural conditions in the important countries competing 
with Great Britain. The body of evidence and information 
thus collected comprises in print four bulky blue-books. 

The First Report of the Commission, submitted on May 4, 
1894, was a mere statement of the progress of the investigation 
up to that time. In February, 1896, with the entire body of 
evidence then before the Commission, a Second, or ad interim, 
Report was submitted. The existence of agricultural depression 
in Great Britain, varying in intensity in different districts but 
nowhere entirely absent, was therein recognized. In duration 
it was stated to have “existed and increased in intensity 
throughout the country for the last 12 or 15 years.” In 
duration it was found in many districts to have reached “a 
stage so acute that the consequences have already become most 
disastrous,” while in the aggregate it constituted “a great 
national calamity.” The overwhelming weight of evidence 
indicated as the chief cause of the prevailing depression “the 
heavy and, generally speaking, the progressive fall which has 
occurred in the prices of agricultural produce.” 

Without attempting to grapple with the entire problem at 
this stage, the Report recommended certain measures requir- 
ing, for immediate execution, legislative action in conjunction 
with current financial arrangements. It was explicitly stated 
that such measures could not be regarded as in any degree 
adequate remedies for the prevailing depression, but as, at best, 
designed to “mitigate the results,” and, “to some extent, arrest 
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the progress of the depression.” The recommendations made 
were the following: 

(a) Reduction of the terms of redemption, and of the 
maximum rate in the £. of the land tax,—together with the 
provision that no land tax should be payable exceeding a 
reasonable rate in the £. in the income tax assessment under 
Schedule A. 

(b) Correction by Parliament of the inequalities in imperial 
taxation, now operating to the disadvantage of rateable proper- 
ties generally as compared with non-rateable, and to the peculiar 
burden of agricultural lands as compared with other rateable 
properties. 

(c) Assessment of agricultural land to all local rates in a 
reduced proportion to its rateable value. Attention was called 
to the proportion (one-fourth) employed in the Scotch burghs. 

(d) Loans of public monies to a limited amount and on 
adequate security, for the purpose of agricultural improvement. 

A Minority Report, submitted by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Lord 
Rendel, and Sir Robert Giffen, found the depression more 
serious in the eastern and southern counties of England than 
elsewhere, and associated “the very substantial rise in the 
money wages of labor” since 1873 with the fall in prices since 
that time as a cause of agricultural depression. General con- 
currence was had with the recommendations of the majority 
report relative to the land tax and to agricultural loans. 
Vigorous dissent was made from the proposed reduction in 
the local assessment of agricultural land, and the counter 
suggestion was made that “the visible incidence of rates should 
conform more to the actual and ultimate incidence,” by 
imposing one-half of the rates upon the owner and one-half 
upon the occupier. The whole subject of Imperial taxation 
was recommended to further investigation and discussion, and 
a reduction in the tithe proposed in cases where it remained 
high in proportion to the reduced rent or value of land. 


The Final Report of the Commission bears date of June 
25, 1897, and was actually made public a month later. It is 
arranged in five parts, treating respectively of (1) Distribution 
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and Effects of Agricultural Depression, (2) Causes of Depres- 
sion, (3) Miscellaneous Subjects bearing on the Agricultura! 
Position, (4) Summary of Recommendations, (5) Supplement- 
ary Report. Reservations, memoranda and reports by single 
members swell the whole to a stout blue-book of three hundred 
and seventy pages. 

With respect to the wide distribution and the grave effects 
of the prevailing depression, the Report speaks in no uncertain 
tone. In the eastern and in some of the southern counties of 
England, the present status is that of economic ruin, alike to 
land owners, tenant farmers and occupant owners. In the 
arable section of Scotland and in the pastoral counties of Great 
Britain the depression, although less acute, is pronounced. The 
least distress has been suffered in districts suitable for petty 
agricultural industries—dairying, market-gardening and _ poul- 
try-raising—in localities adjacent to large centers of demand. 
The total area of land under the plow has contracted from 
18,104,000 acres in 1875 to 15,967,000 in 1895. Of this con- 
traction, the shrinkage in wheat acreage alone amounts to more 
than 1,900,000 acres. 

The most obvious effect of the depression has been the 
marked decline within the past twenty years of both the 
rental and the capital value of agricultural land. In the most 
depressed parts of England, the average reduction of rental has 
been fifty per cent., while on very poor soils “no rents can be 
obtained, and farms have been thrown on the owners’ hands.” 
In less depressed areas, the decline has ranged from twenty 
to thirty per cent., and in certain sections has not been more 
than fifteen per cent. As a general rule, present rentals 
scarcely afford adequate return for capital actually expended 
in improvement and equipment of estates, and over “a very 
considerable part” of the country, true economic rent has 
disappeared. In many cases this shrinkage has been aggra- 
vated by outright losses! Large and small owners of land 
have suffered almost indifferently in the general depreciation. 


1 “* Any statement as to the diminution of the rental of land fails to express 
in an adequate degree the extent of the landowner’s losses. In many cases 
where rents have been re-adjusted, and much reduced, further remissions of 
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Despite a general readjustment of rentals, occupiers have 
suffered, hardly less than owners, from the continuous fall in 
profits and the accompanying depreciation in the value of farm 
stock and diminution of agricultural profits. In the eastern 
and in some of the southern counties of England, the position 
of tenant farmers must, with few exceptions, be described as 
a critical one. Many have been obliged to give up their farms 
in spite of considerable reductions of rents, while most of those 
who have weathered the storm have been left with a heavy 
burden of debt or with insufficient capital for the management 
of their farms. A compilation of the one hundred farm 
accounts collected by the Assistant Commissioners, represent- 
ing “conditions more favorable than the average,”’ discloses the 
fact that for the past twenty years profits have averaged only 
sixty per cent. of the ordinary rate in the period preceding. 

The position of occupying owners, both yeomen farming 
considerable estates and small freeholders, is on the whole 
worse than that of tenant farmers. Such properties, whether 
inherited or purchased, have as a rule become charged with 
mortgages, the interest upon which, with declining prices, 
now forms an intolerable burden. Conflicting evidence was 
received as to the relative advantage of large and of small farms, 
and the Report concludes that the question is “largely deter- 
mined by circumstances of soil, situation and system of farming 
pursued.” Thus, in the arable counties, where difficulty is 
experienced in effecting any change in the system of cultivation, 
the large farms have suffered less; whereas, in localities where 
truck and similar farming has been possible, the smaller farms 
are the more prosperous. 


rents have been found necessary ; gifts of feeding stuffs and manures have been 
made, arrears of rent have accumulated, and not unfrequently these have 
eventually been written off. Farms have been thrown on the owners’ hands 
in an impoverished condition, and it has been found impossible to let them, 
The outgoings for tithe rentcharge and taxes, with the cost of necessary repairs, 
have not diminished in proportion to the rent, while the demands of the tenants 
for additional buildings and drainage and other improvements have increased. 
It is clear, then, that the net income of the landowner has fallen off to a far 
greater extent than is shown by a comparison of the gross rental now and ata 
former period.”—Final Report, sect. gI. 
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With respect to the condition of the agricultural labourer, 
the Commission deferred in the main to the exhaustive inquiry 
of the Royal Commission on Labour. The visible effects of the 
depression have been an increase in the number of unemployed 
and a greater irregularity of employment, with a partial decline 
in wages. More remarkable is the sharp fall in the number 
of agricultural labourers, coincident with a decided increase 
in total population. 


The Report definitely accepts as the chief cause of the 
existing depression the element which, as intimated in the 
interim Report, is revealed in every page of evidence as the 
unanimous and decided opinion among all classes of agricul- 
turists. “We have no hesitation in expressing our entire 
concurrence in the opinion that the present crisis in agriculture 
is due primarily to the fall in prices.” This fall has been both 
serious and progressive. A conservative estimate by Sir 
Robert Giffen gives the depreciation in the annual value of 
agricultural produce between 1874 and 1891 as £77,000,000 
or twenty-five per cent. The further decline in prices since 
1891 and certain added circumstances would, in the opinion of 
other witnesses, increase the average to between thirty and forty 
per cent. Wheat has suffered most ‘keenly, but scarcely a 
single agricultural product has escaped progressive and _per- 
sistent depreciation in value. The price-history of specific 
commodities in the past twenty years reveals the following 
average decline: 

Wheat, , , ; ‘ 50 per cent. 

Barley, ‘ " ; , 40 ” 

Oats, ‘ . ‘ : 40 

Beef, ‘ ‘ 24 to 40 

Mutton (since 1882-84), ‘ 20 to 30 

Wool, P : , ‘ 50 

Milk, Butter and Cheese, _. , 30 
Potatoes, ‘ , P 20 to 30 


The obvious fact in conjunction with and in explanation 
of the fall in prices has been a remarkable increase in the 
1 The total population of Great Britain rose from 26,072,284 in 1871 to 


33,028,172 in 1891, whereas the number of agricultural laborers declined in 
the same period from 1,161,738 to 919,685.—Final Report, sect. 140. 
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imports of all forms of agricultural products within the past 
twenty years. In nearly every case there has been “a general 
correspondence between the fall of price and intensity of 
foreign competition.” The expansion of imports has ordinarily 
involved a corresponding displacement of home products. 
British wheat now constitutes barely twenty-five per cent. of 
the total quantity consumed in the country. Foreign sources 
contribute more than fifty per cent. of the annual consumption 
of dairy produce. The displacement of domestic products by 
importation of wool, barley, oats, vegetables, fruits, poultry, 
eggs has been large though indeterminate. The case of meat 
presents a singular exception. No serious displacement of the 
home product is here traceable and foreign imports appear to 
have been absorbed by a new and heightened demand for 
cheaper supplies. Analysis of aggregate agricultural imports 
reveal the important competing sources to be: United States 
and Argentina, for cereals and meat; Russia and India, for 
cereals; Australasia, for wool and meat; Denmark, Canada, 
the United States and Holland, for dairy produce. 

Any forecast as to the course and intensity of future com- 
petition seemed to the Commission hardly warranted by the 
evidence at hand. Depreciated monetary standards in Argen- 
tina, Russia and India have operated as a premium upon 
exports from these countries, and there may be visible limits 
to the competition of the United States. But such limits if 
within sight are clearly not yet within reach, while, on the other 
hand, Argentina and Australasia are looming up as new and 
virtually untried competitive possibilities. Altogether there 
seems full warrant for the gloomy summary of the Report: 
“Contrasting the natural and economic conditions existing in 
the several countries mentioned above and in Great Britain, 
we fear that there is no near prospect of any permanent abate- 
ment in the pressure of foreign competition.” 

A final cause of agricultural distress, in the opinion of many 
witnesses, has been the inability on the part of the farmer to 
adjust his necessary expenditures to his diminished receipts. 
This has been especially noticable in the cost of manual labor 
and of feeding stuffs and manures—together covering from 
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fifty to sixty per cent. of the farmer’s total expenditure. Wages 
have fallen but labor costs have risen, while the reduction in 
prices of fertilizers and food have been more than absorbed by 
the necessity for increased purchases. 


The Recommendations of the Commission indicate a con- 
servative but painstaking analysis of the mass of evidence 
presented. The various proposals in outline are, as follows: 

(a) Amendment of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883, 
giving increased security to tenant farmers as well as full 
compensation for improvements made by them. 

(b) Readjustment and reduction of tithe rentcharge and 
substitution of the Board of Agriculture for the county court 
as the tribunal to grant remissions in certain cases. 

(c) Simplification and enforcement of existing legislation 
relative to railway rates on agricultural produce, and reduction 
of charges for the carriage of agricultural produce by parcel 
post. 

(d) Recognition of the right of occupiers to compensation 
for damage to their crops by game, and enforcement of this 
right by simple and inexpensive means. 

(e) Restriction in the sale of adulterated agricultural produce, 
and the prohibition, in particular, of the artificial colouring 
of margarine to imitate butter. 

(f) Public designation of imported meat offered for sale, and 
the registration of the dealer. 

(g) Employment by the Board of Agriculture of expert cor- 
respondents throughout the country and abroad. 

(h) Improvement in the standard of middle class education, 
and in the administration of technical agricultural education. 

(1) Renewal of the recommendation made in the interim 
Report as to the expediency of public loans for agricultural 
improvements. 

(j) Minor suggestions, such as the sale of cattle by live 
weight, improved methods in dairying. 

It will thus be seen that the recommendations of the Final 
Report differ from those of the interim Report in detail and 
variety rather than in principle. The proposals made are 
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designed not as remedies, but as palliatives which can at best 
“do something to ease the position of occupiers of land.”” Upon 
the essential consideration,—the possibility and character of 
any general corrective of the chief cause of the depression, the 
long-continued fall in prices,—the Commission report “consid- 
erable difference of opinion among us,” and leave the subject 
to be dealt with in separate memoranda. 


The most remarkable of these “memoranda” is a noteworthy 
Supplementary Report, signed by ten out of the seventeen 
members of the Commission, and thus constituting a virtual 
majority report. The leading signature is that of Rt. Hon. 
Henry Chaplin, President of the Local Government Board, 
who is probably responsible for the text. 

The Supplementary Report concurs in the detailed recom- 
mendations already made, but emphasizes the fact that none of 
the proposals pretend to be remedies or anything more than 
palliatives and that none of them relate to the admitted main 
cause of depression, the fall in prices. It seemed, however, 
eminently desirable that the investigations of the Commission 
should yield a larger residual, and that some attempt at least 
should be made to ascertain the possibility and nature of any 
remedy of the primary cause of depression. 

The dominating sentiment among the witnesses examined 
was that the fall in prices is to be attributed to increased foreign 
competition. If this be the essential cause, the outlook for the 
English agriculturist seems hopeless. A common panacea 
suggested, return to measures of protection, can hardly be 
regarded as “within the pale of practical politics,” while in any 
event the experience of Germany and France yield results “not 
encouraging to the advocates of a policy of protection.” 

It is by no means established, however, that foreign com- 
petition is alone responsible for the collapse in agricultural 
prices. Admitting the fact that within the past twenty years 
new areas of great agricultural possibilities have been opened 
up, and costs and facilities of transport have been reduced,— 
the Supplementary Report calls attention to the phenomenon 
that there has apparently been no corresponding over-produc- 

27 
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tion of agricultural products: “we have had no evidence, and 
we greatly question if such evidence could be adduced, to show 
that, compared with the increase of population, the food 
products of the world to-day are materially greater than they 
were before the fall in prices.” Indeed in the case of wheat, 
the product most strikingly affected in price, careful estimates 
of Sir Robert Giffen show that acreage has declined relative 
to increase in population.’ 

There remains one other possible explanation of the pro- 
gressive decline in agricultural prices, viz., the change in 
monetary standard since the demonetization of silver and the 
abandonment of silver in 1873-74. This opinion is advanced 
in the evidence of certain agriculturists and experts and is 
definitely adopted in the Supplementary Report. The results 
of the monetary change have been two-feld: (1) the monetary 
standard has appreciated, or, in other words, prices have fallen; 
(2) a wide divergence in the relative value of gold and silver 
has occurred, giving an artificial stimuius to producers in 
countries where gold is at a premium. Both influences have 
been alike disastrous to agricultural interests. The agricul- 
turist has suffered peculiarly from the general fall in prices, and 
India and Argentina have become his most dangerous com- 
petitors. 

The Supplementary Report recognizes that a reversal of the 
monetary policy from which these evils proceed could be 
accomplished only by international agreement. No proposal 
is made as to the terms of such an agreement or the nature of 
England’s contribution thereto; the abandonment of the gold 
standard in Great Britain is not even suggested. The state- 
ment is simply made that, “if a conference of the Powers was 
assembled, and their deliberations resulted in an international 
arrangement for the reopening of the mints abroad and in 
India, and the restoration of silver, either wholly or partially, 
to the position which it filled prior to 1873, it would be of the 
greatest benefit to the industry of agriculture.” Accordingly 


'In explanation of this Sir Robert Giffen advances the theory that with 
increased wealth and population there has been a displacement of wheat by 
meat as an article of consumption.—Appendix to Final Report, p. 74. 
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the Government is urged to cOoperate with foreign powers 
jor the purpose of promoting such a conference, and of giving 
effect to the bimetallic resolutions unanimously adopted by the 
House of Commons. It is believed that such an international 
arrangement would arrest the long-continued fall in prices and 
that any further movement would be in the nature of a rise 
rather than a decline. The recommendation is made after 
careful and deliberate consideration, in the absence of “signs 
of any spontaneous and permanent change in this direction,” 
and as the only possible means of “arresting that constant and 
progressive fall in prices which, by universal admission, has 
been the cause which lies at the root of agricultural depression.” 


The memoranda and special reports by individual members 
of the Commission are of interest as illustrating the variety of 
its constituent elements, rather than of any great intrinsic 
worth. Sir Robert Giffen restates his familiar monometallic 
doctrines in rebuttal of the argument of the Supplementary 
Report. Mr. Robert Lacey Everett, on the other hand, develops 
the bimetallic argument in more aggressive spirit and fortified 
by an historical review of the relations of agriculture and 
currency. Mr. George Lambert characterizes the main Report 
as cast essentially ‘in a landlord mould,” and submits individual 
views upon the detailed recommendations. Finally Mr. F. A. 
Channing, finding the same Report “defective in method, 
inadequate as a presentment of the facts laid before us, one- 
sided in its handling of essential issues, and misleading in 
several of its conclusions,” submits an industrious compilation 
of one hundred and forty-five pages. 

Any definite forecast as to the practical influence of the 
Final Report is useless, and without the scope of an objective 
summary. It seems likely that certain of the specific recom- 
mendations will be embodied in legislative action in the near 
future. On the other hand, with regard to the vital proposal 
of the Supplementary Report, an immediate, although not a 
final, negative has been given. Within two months after the 
appearance of the Report, Her Majesty’s Government formally 
declined to open the India Mints as part of a general inter- 
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national movement for the remonetization of silver. Whether 
under conditions other than those proposed, or influenced by 
the progress of events, a different attitude will be taken in the 
near future, are matters of inviting but hazardous speculation. 
J. H. HoLvanper. 


Johns Hopkins University. 
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MODERN SOCIAL REFORM AND OLD CHRISTIAN 
IDEALS. 


ROM the dawn of time down to the middle of the last 

century, the toil of the race did not continuously 
produce food enough to sustain the lives of all, or clothes 
sufficient to make all comfortable. Periodically thousands and 
millions were swept to destruction, as they were thus swept 
last year in India by famine. The very conception of a world 
without want and misery lay as much outside the thoughts of 
the average man as the continent of America was outside of 
the knowledge of the European peasant before the voyage of 
Columbus. But with the advent of this century a change is 
evident in every civilized land. For the first time in human 
history, the powers of production, owing to modern discoveries 
and inventions, have become greater than those of consump- 
tion. As one of the results of this change, religious hopes and 
aspirations, instead of being limited in their sphere of activity 
by the land-locked sea of speculative philosophy or theology, 
as in the ancient civilization, send their ships across the great 
main of contemplated social amelioration now and here. 

With this change arise a multitude of questions concerning 
the best methods of social reform and the principles upon which 
the same must be based. The subject may be approached from 
a variety of different positions. This article has been written 
to emphasize this thought. Social reform, social salvation 
must rest to-day upon the principles which have been demon- 
strated as true in earlier ages in the past achievements of man 
for the betterment of himself and his fellows. True progress 
here, as elsewhere, consists in the extension of the lessons 
learned in preceding experience. The wonderful increase in 
modern production, changing, as it has, the very appearance 
of society, necessitates, however, a restatement of those old 
principles of salvation, suited to the special exigencies of 
the time, and to the nature of the saving work demanded of 
the men and women of this generation. The old preacher of 
righteousness, seeing no hope of rescuing all men from earthly 
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misery, directed his attention to saving men from the future 
of endless torment for sin. To-day the successor of the old 
prophet of reform finds his energies directed more and more 
to the task of rescuing men and women from the earthly hells 
of poverty, drunkenness and wretchedness that now greet our 
waking vision. But with this change in the nature of saving 
work, have we of this 19th century had a corresponding restate- 
ment, suited to our age and the tasks to be accomplished, of 
the old doctrine of salvation? Schemes of social reform or 
amelioration are presented on every hand, in numbers like the 
sands of the sea-shore. Are any of them restatements, or 
adaptations of the old Christian ideals suited to the needs of our 
time; or are most of them the outgrowth of the philosophy of 
materialism which stands at the opposite pole of thought from 
those ideals? The thoughtful man can well afford to examine 
all the prominent panaceas for our social ills that have been 
offered, with a view of answering these questions. Two of 
the most prominent of those schemes will now be passed in 
review, Henry George’s plan for taxation and the socialistic 
scheme for industrial organization. 

The advocates of George’s single tax come to the poor and 
to those heart-sick over the misery which they find in the world 
and say: If you will abolish all other taxes and place a single tax 
on land values such that it will convert them to public 
purposes, all poverty and with it all social unrest and wrong 
and suffering will cease. Will it? Will a scheme of taxation 
place the intemperate upon the same level as the temperate, 
the lazy as the industrious, the vicious as the virtuous? Will 
it remove the temptation for evil living, change the lazy into 
active members of society, and convert the vicious to lives of 
honor and righteousness? Is there any proof, beyond the oft- 
repeated assertions of its advocates, that the single tax, if put 
into operation, will accomplish these results? The title deeds of 
land have never made their owners all virtuous or moral. They 
can neither make the drunkards as healthy or as successful as 
the temperate, or cause them to be sober at all times. The 
use of land, such as the single tax contemplates, cannot do what 
its ownership never has and never will accomplish. The 
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ownership or control of property gives a temporary advantage, 
but the industrious, strong, honorable and intelligent poor man 
will rise, while the man with lands, but of an opposite type of 
character and life, will fail and fall. Thus it ever has been and 
ever will be here below under every system of taxation, with 
all material adjustments of property, the employment and 
recompense of toil and the expenditure of human incomes. 
Mr. George’s system of taxation may have, and doubtless does 
possess, many merits as a scheme for raising public revenue, 
or adjusting the burdens of supporting public expenditures 
among the different members of society. But his system is 
not here referred to from any of those points of view. It is 
mentioned as the work of the church in Luther’s day might be 
referred to, or the dogmas of Christianity as held by some 
unregenerate Christians in Wesley’s time. Used as an inci- 
dental auxiliary to earnest personal work for the uplifting of 
needy, suffering man, and tax-reform laws will unquestionably, 
so far as they are founded upon justice, assist in making the 
world better, as the church and correct dogmas have thus 
assisted in all ages. But presented, apart from moral agencies, 
as the all in all for social regeneration, and such laws, and even 
the agitation to secure them, will prove like the church of 
Alexander VI, or the dogmas of Luther when preached by 
clergymen of corrupt and idle lives. They are factors with 
no saving power and many corrupting tendencies. They call 
men’s attention away from the need of personal, educational 
work among their fellows, and tend to put the public conscience 
to sleep with reference to the necessityof individual helpful labor, 
now and here, among the masses. The single tax movement 
lays its great stress upon the good that would follow a freer 
access by the millions to the land for farming and building 
purposes. But where the lot of one person would be improved 
by a freer access to farming lands, ten could be benefited by 
a knowledge of how better to use and cultivate those now 
open to them. This is also true of the occupation and use of 
city real estate. The experience of the Salvation Army in its 
efforts to uplift and save the submerged tenth of our large 
cities illustrates and enforces this truth. The leaders of that 
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army, as the followers of the late Henry George, see how thou- 
sands of the city poor can be benefited by transplanting them 
to the land , but they have found by an experience which agrees 
with that of the race in all ages that it is worse than folly, it 
is criminal, to take these people from the city to the land until, 
by personal individual work, they have been trained and 
fitted for successful life on the farm. That individual, educa- 
tional and disciplinary work of the Salvation Army is a 
modification or adaptation of the old Christian scheme of 
salvation, suited to the social field of the 19th century. It, of 
course, covers only a small part of that social field, and can 
thus be referred to as only a partial application of old Christian 
principles to modern social needs. But even this much cannot 
be said for the single-tax movement which seeks to accomplish 
its ends by methods the very reverse of those employed by the 
Christian church in the centuries when it wrought mightily 
for personal regeneration and a consequent improvement in 
the social lot of the millions affected by its work. That single- 
tax movement cannot therefore be considered as an adaptation 
of the Christian scheme of salvation to modern social work, 
since it seeks to do by law and the use of lands, forces and 
influences external to man, what the early church, the followers 
of Luther and Wesley and the Salvation Army accomplished, 
or seek to bring about, by change of life, by individual training 
and development on the part of those converted or saved by 
their influence. 

One of the most widely read expositions of the socialistic 
scheme of industrial organization is that found in Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward. That book presents a beautiful dream of 
a renovated human society. It is a picture of a world, not only 
without social gulfs between rich and poor, but also one with 
no idleness, intemperance, vice or crime. Defects of human 
nature as well as in social conditions have vanished, and that 
without the interposition of any moral influence, without a 
change of heart, or the influence of what the old preachers 
referred to as the grace of God. In this book we are told how 
the world has long been going on from bad to worse, is so 
marching in the wrong way, and that, before the culmination 
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of the story, it had continued so to march for over a century 
from this time. The gulfs between rich and poor had become 
greater, poverty had increased in its intensity and damning 
effects for evil, and all manner of crime, wrong, vice and evil 
had increased and multiplied. Intemperance and the social evil 
had cast their blighting influence in ever-enlarging circles 
upon a world sunken in misery and wretchedness indescribable. 
Men had become more and more selfish in their nature and 
acts until the end was reached in a social bankruptcy. Then 
came a revolution, and in the twinkling of an eye, as it were, 

was changed, and that by the interposition of a public 
statute, the legal adoption of state socialism, the creation of the 
‘o-operative commonwealth. 

Ordinarily we are bidden to judge the possibilities of the 
future by the events of the past. But where in human history 
has there been presented such a change in character and social 
conditions as we find in this picture of Bellamy? Before 
accepting that picture as true, it is worth while to ask, was 
Paul right when in preaching the gospel of a redeemed world 
he framed his antithesis of grace and law, or is Bellamy correct 
when he pictures how, without the influence of grace, a social- 
istic statute placed upon the law book of a realm makes all its 
citizens altruistic in act and thought, and men are saved from 
all that can hurt or destroy or even make afraid? 

The annals of time clearly establish the fact that Paul was 
right when he taught that salvation is more of faith than from 
material forces or civil or ecclesiastical law. They also make 
clear the fact that the only permanently saving forces are edu- 
cational and moral and not material. No reform affecting morals 
was ever completed mainly by or through law. Slavery in 
England was abolished, as Macaulay has pointed out in chapter 
[ of the first volume of his history, not by law, but in spite of 
it. For over 500 years from William the Norman, Parliament 
passed countless laws to keep the people from rising from 
slavery or from acquiring the rights of liberty and equality. 
Not one of those old laws in the interest of slavery has ever 
been formally repealed to this day. Not one law was passed 
for nearly six centuries giving the masses freedom. The moral 
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forces directed by the church were mightier than the power of 
the state, and saved the people from old slavery and led them up 
to new opportunities. 

In opposition to the statements of the last paragraph it may 
be said that slavery in America was abolished by law, and that 
here a moral change was accomplished by statute. One part 
of this objection is true, the other is incorrect. The negroes of 
the South are free so far as they can secure freedom by statute 
law. But the law giving them freedom has effected no moral 
or intellectual or industrial change in their lot. They are still 
in subjection to old ignorance, brutishness and degradation. 
The emancipation acts and the acts giving the negroes the 
ballot and many other subsequent laws enacted in their interests 
have fallen far short of realizing the ends sought for by their 
promoters. The gift to each one of them of 40 acres and a 
mule would have failed as much as did these other laws of 
making the lot of the negro equal to that of the white man. 
Legal measures, the gift to men, or the distribution among 
them of material riches, either in small or large proportions, 
never has and never will touch more than the hem of the 
garment of earthly misery and degradation. That misery and 
degradation can be cured only by moral and educational forces, 
and hence we find after near 40 years trial of legal and material 
remedies, that the real condition of the negroes of the United 
States has been improved only as it has been touched since thie 
war by the moral forces of education, refinement and civiliza- 
tion, thus giving them increased industry, honesty, virtue and 
all the other manly and Christian graces. 

Bellamy’s dream of a world made better by a statute estab- 
lishing the co-operative commonwealth but transfers to a new 
field of operation the fallacies which led to the endeavor to 
make the negro the equal of the white man by a “be it enacted” 
of a body of finite legislators. His socialistic scheme, as a 
panacea for all social ills, like the single-tax receipt, is a purely 
materialistic plan for social salvation. It is not, therefore, in 
any sense of the words, a re-statement suited to our century of 
the spiritual and moral saving movement of the early Christian 
church or the later manifestations thereof witnessed in the work 
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of Luther, Wesley and their immediate followers. Instead of 
finding its parallel with any of these beneficent efforts to uplift 
and save suffering humanity, socialism, as the single tax, when 
preached as a panacea for all social and moral ills, is more 
nearly a 19th century repetition of the work of Tetzel in the 
16th, as that work is described by Protestant historians. It 
seeks to make men better, to save them from social perdition, 
by means of forces and influences wholly external to the persons 
sought to be benefited. Its proclamation in a Christian coun- 
try as a panacea for all social ills, as a sure means of saving the 
race from social destruction, should call for the same protest 
which Luther thundered against Tetzel and roused Europe to 
the verities of the Kingdom of Righteousness. It may be said 
in objection to this conclusion that Mr. Bellamy is a gentleman 
of most excellent character, and that hundreds of clergymen of 
saintly lives accept and teach his thoughts from their pulpits. 
All true, but Tetzel may have been a most excellent man. The 
Catholic doctrine of indulgences can even now, from one stand- 
point, be accepted and defended by any thoughtful person. 
But these facts do not make Tetzel’s wares good on the basis 
which Protestants declare he sought to dispose of them. So, 
likewise, a large part, or even the whole, of the program of 
socialism may wisely be ultimately adopted from material or 
economic reasons or considerations. In that way the street 
cars, the telegraph, and possibly the railroads and other indus- 
tries may be socialized. But none of these realizations of the 
socialistic program, or all of them, can make men moral, or 
destroy the gulfs between rich and poor, the educated and 
ignorant, the vicious and virtuous, any more than the past 
socialization of the post-office and city water has accomplished 
these much to be desired ends. Hence the desirability of 
socialism from the economic standpoint may be granted, but 
that fact does not warrant the preaching of its principles as the 
cure-all of social and moral ills. Such preaching by clergymen 
marks only the extent which Christian doctrine and ideals in 
certain quarters have drifted, at once from the Gospel of Christ 
and from the great fundamentals of salvation as proclaimed 
by Luther and Wesley. 
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Christianity, following the old Hebrew prophets, places 
prosperity after virtue and makes temperance, industry, fru- 
gality, honor, love and virtue go before riches or the possession 
of any material resource. Paradise is not something which 
can be purchased from any source for money, and earthly 
milleniums are not to be brought about by the expenditure of 
gold, by any distribution of the proceeds of toil, or by any 
division or arrangement of the material resources of the earth. 
Paradise preached as something to be obtained cheaply, as by 
the purchase of indulgences, and earthly bliss that can be won 
without toil and the exercise of manly character, as by a legal 
adjustment of financial incomes, or the control or use of land, 
as is contemplated by Bellamy’s and George’s scheme, turns men 
to vicious and wretched lives and not to honest and happy ones. 
Earthly riches, as we can see on every hand in the persons of 
certain wealthy men, if won or held without attention to all 
the noblest virtues, will sap those virtues and make earth for 
its owners and many others an everlasting hell. 

The foregoing should not be understood as asserting that no 
attention should be given in modern society to the material 
or legal aspects of social amelioration. A large and ever- 
increasing amount of such attention can profitably thus be 
given, but always subordinate to the moral aspects of the 
same. Accompanied by a moral awakening, and multitudes 
of measures of social reform involving the use of material 
agents or forces, or the enactment of statutes of various kinds, 
have resulted in untold benefit to man. But without such 
awakening, material measures and laws for reform are as inert 
as king log of the fable, and, when directed and controlled by 
bad men, they all become engines of political and private 
corruption and social degradation. The way of social salvation 
is not and cannot, therefore, necessarily result from any material 
or legal scheme of reform, of which two have here been hastily 
and imperfectly passed in review. The way of salvation is now, 
and ever will be, what it ever has been in the past, the path of 
individual toil and prudence, of individual character and 
individual self-restraint. Salvation from social ills as from sin 
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is essentially from within and not from without. It is more of 
grace than of law or wealth in any proportions, great or small. 

The most prominent expounder and gallant defender and 
prophet of these old Christian ideas concerning salvation in 
our days is the present head of the Church of Rome, Pope Leo 
XIII. In his famous encyclical on labor, with all the vehe- 
mence of Luther and the glow of Wesley, Leo calls men’s 
attention to the true way of social and individual salvation, and 
shows the fallacy of all material or legal substitutes for 
character and personal integrity and industry which have been 
offered in modern times, of which substitutes two only have 
here been passed in review. In this Leo stands upon the old 
platform of Paul and Luther and Wesley, and deals valiant and 
telling blows against proposed schemes of social amelioration 
that are offered in such a way as to make them the modern 
equivalent for the old indulgences of Tetzel. Leo XIII, 
although the most prominent and pronounced defender and 
expounder of the old Christian ideals of salvation in the domain 
of social reform, is not the only 19th century exponent thereof. 
The Salvation Army and very many other organizations by 
their practical work are applying those same ideals for the 
advancement of social and individual reform. Attention has 
been called to the application of those ideals made use of by the 
Salvation Army in its farm colonies. In that enterprise the 
army does not in the least neglect the material side of the work 
of social salvation. On the contrary, it makes the fullest 
possible use of the material forces of land and capital for social 
regeneration, only those forces are made subordinate to the 
educational and moral work which accompanies and directs 
them. The same is true of most of the other practical reform 
and saving work of the Salvation Army and of many other 
organizations for social regeneration of the present time. 

In Pope Leo’s encyclical on labor we have the theoretical 
or dogmatic re-statement suited for our day of the old Christian 
ideals concerning human salvation as the same may be applied 
in the field of social reform. The Salvation Army by its 
multitudinous agencies and schemes of helpfulness exhibits the 
application of those same ideals in the domain of practical work. 
That army, by its success in rescuing the submerged tenth, has 
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become a tremendous and growing and respected power in all 
quarters of the globe. By the clearness with which Pope Leo 
in his encyclical has re-stated and put new force into the old 
Christian ideals of social and individual salvation, he has, as 
its head, won for the Church of Rome an influence in the world 
scarcely ever attained by it before. The old Church of Rome 
and the Salvation Army, and many another church, or move- 
ment of human helpfulness, each in its own way and in its 
own field, is showing forth to the 19th century the fact that the 
old Christian ideals have not lost their power to attract the 
love and reverence of the multitudes, or to accomplish much 
good for helping suffering humanity. 

Special mention has been made of the encyclical on labor by 
Pope Leo, but he does not stand as an isolated exponent of the 
old Christian ideals any more than the Salvation Army is the 
only modern movement applying those ideals in the field of 
social endeavor. In every branch of the church universal those 
ideals are stoutly defended against the insidious assaults of a 
materialistic philosophy that would substitute the effects of 
law for those of character and, in the use of land or a material 
division of the proceeds of toil, would find a more potent agency 
for human betterment than in education and moral enlighten- 
ment. In countless movements for social reform those same 
ideals are being marshalled in the warfare which the enlightened 
conscience of the race is beginning to organize against the evils 
of a purely materialistic civilization. That civilization has not, 
however, been wholy evil. It has aided men along certain 
lines. It has freed the race from the fear of famine and the 
destructive spread of such pestilences as the old black death 
and in numberless other ways. But its very victories, the 
creation of vast wealth, has called into existence our frightful 
social chasms with debasing riches on the one side and appal- 
ling poverty on the other. The resulting unspeakable misery 
and indescribable wretchedness in the world are chargeable to 
the material civilization which has blessed us along the lines 
just mentioned. They cannot be removed by the force that 
called them into existence, but by moral and educational 
influences, and by individual and personal work for the uplifting 
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of those caught under the wheels of this modern Juggernaut. 
It is in this work that the old Christian ideals have in the past 
won their greatest victories. It is here also that they must be 
marshalled and rightly directed if the world is to be freed from 
the evils that now chill the heart and appall the senses. The 
denomination or saving movement of our day that states those 
ideals the clearest and makes the best application thereof for 
the good of man will thereby win by right divine the primacy 


of the church universal. 
L. G. Powers. 


Minnesota Bureau of Labor, St. Paul, Minn. 








NOTES. 


Educational Campaigns. There are no vacation schools in 
the curriculum of the practical politician, simply because he is 
practical and knows that he must be in touch with his district 365 
days in the year. The practical politician holds his position 
because he knows men, not in theory, but in the rough and tumble 
of work-a-day experience of their needs, fears, and hopes. 

When a reform movement enters the arena of politics, the chief 
reliance for its success is the ability to crowd the slow and steady 
influence of years into the six months or weeks before election day, 
When this can be done the reform ticket wins, but the phenomenon 
appears about once in a generation. The merest glance at the 
crowd of politicians who thronged the City Hall, when the Mayor 
of the Greater New York was installed January 1, showed the faces 
of leaders, not always learned in the knowledge of the schools, but 
skilled in an ability to read human nature at a glance. 

The practical result of the varied labors of politicians is the 
number of votes they can control on election day, towards which 
all the work of a campaign is directed. The campaign of 1897 was 
no exception. 

From their studies in some of the great municipal departments, 
Mr. Homer Folks, of the State Charities Aid Association, and the 
writer felt that, if their practical workings could be brought down 
to the plain people, whose votes counted for just as much as the 
bank president or railroad directors, they would realize the 
difference between departments managed on principles of devotion 
to the interests of the people, and those in which the interests of the 
political leader were paramount. 

It was the plan that a course of six practical talks should be 
given, illustrated by lantern photographs explaining the operations 
of the various city departments under former administrations, the 
improvements made by Mayor Strong, the best results attempted 
by other American and European cities, and, finally, what each 
department ought to accomplish for the Greater New York. The 
departments were to be grouped as follows: 1. Charities and Cor- 
rections; 2. Parks and Public Works; 3. Police and Magistrates’ 
Courts; 4. Education and Buildings; 5. Docks and Fire; 6. Health 


and Street Cleaning. 
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Each course of six lectures was to be given in every group of 
six election districts, as constituted in 1897 in New York. This 
would require 232 courses. The average number of voters in each 
election district was 240; the average adult population 1,333. 
Each lecture district, therefore, would include 1,440 registered 
voters and 8,000 adult population. 

One lecture a week was to be given between September 20 and 
October 30. Every registered voter was to be personally invited 
by mail, and all citizens residing in the district would be invited by 
the most effective methods. Lectures were to be held, as far as 
possible, in public halls or meeting places of local interest. 

This plan of an educational campaign was submitted to the 
Executive Committee of the Citizens’ Union in April, so that all 
the preparation of the material and the illustrations for the course 
and the perfection of details could be made. One illustrated lecture 
was given at a hall on the East Side that same month. The 
audience was composed entirely of voters, many of whom expressed 
themselves delighted at having an opportunity to listen to a fair 
and accurate description of the working details of a great city 
department. This meeting was a great success from every point 
of view. 

The Union did not deem it advisable to carry out the plan as 
outlined above, presumably on the score of expense. However, in 
the latter part of August, a Lecture Bureau was organized. The 
suggested plan of Mr. Folks was carried out in the number and 
arrangement of the departments, which were to be illustrated by 
lantern photographs. About 300 lectures were given. The Bureau 
was organized too late in the campaign to yield the most effective 
results. The fact that there were so many volunteer speakers 
prevented insistence upon a thorough mastery of the information 
concerning the department in question. Frequently the particular 
lecturer had little previous knowledge of the subject, having been 
in receipt of his facts and illustrations a short time previous to 
presentation. With a corps of speakers who were paid even a 
nominal sum, certain guiding principles in the assimilation and 
presentation of the subject matter assigned could have been 
required. 

Even as it was, with all the disadvantages under which the 
Bureau labored, much good was accomplished in opening the eyes 
of the people to the fact that the management of great city depart- 
ments demands fitness and character of the highest order. 

28 
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There are scores of men who vote for one party, because of “what 
there is in it for them.” This strain of selfishness can never be 
totally eradicated, but it can be somewhat softened by the substitu- 
tion of a higher civic altruism that shall lead each voter to consider 
that his ballot represents the potential welfare for the coming years, 
not only of himself, but his whole family circle, and his vote may 
decide what kind of a man shall shape the policy of a great depart- 
ment of health, education or police, affecting the physical well- 
being, the mental training or the safety of every member of his 
family. Civic education presented interestedly, intelligently and 
insistently, will be the most effective method for changing munici- 
pal selfishness into altruism. WILLIAM H. TOLMAN. 

New York. 


State Tax Commissions and their recommendations are not 
an innovation in our fiscal system. Since early colonial times, 
when the foundations of the present State and local tax systems 
were laid, complaints have been made of its defects, and a variety of 
devices recommended and adopted to obviate them. Since the 
middle of this century, with the growth of personal property and 
the ease of transferring it, and with the great accumulation of tax- 
able wealth in the hands of corporations, the problem of applying 
the simple principles of our colonial general property tax to the 
involved conditions of the modern industrial system has been more 
or less thoroughly examined by a large number of commissions. 
A monograph on the subject by Dr. James W. Chapman, Jr., 
of Baltimore,’ digests the reports of 27 of these commissions, 
beginning with that of the Connecticut Commission of 1843, and 
ending with those of the Massachusetts and Ohio Commissions of 
1893. These reports make extremely wearisome reading, partly 
on account of their general sameness, and the absence of any 
strikingly original analysis of the problem or proposed remedies, 
and partly owing to the fact that to anyone familiar with colonial 
financial history the discussions and recommendations of the above 
State commissions are merely a repetition and enlargement of the 
similar ideas one so frequently meets with in colonial records. 
The general agreement on the unsatisfactory results of our present 
State and local tax system expressed by the commissions of the 


1 State Tax Commissions in the United States, by James W. Chapman, Jr., 
Ph.D., LL.B. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Fifteenth Series, Nos. X-XI, Oct.-Nov., 1897, 114 pp. 
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past half century, especially the lack of uniformity of the tax and 
the difficulty of discovering, assessing and taxing personal property, 
is an old story to one who has waded through colonial tax legisla- 
tion. There one constantly meets with complaints of the inequality 
of the property tax, as—to take a case at random—in New Hamp- 
shire in 1782, where the towns, it is said, “have vallued them (lands) 
some at one vallue and some at another Rate very unequally.”? 
The complaint of personal property’s escaping taxation is as old as 
personal property itself. With the growth of movable, and often 
practically invisible property, especially in the hands of merchants, 
this complaint has grown louder and louder. The modern diag- 
nosis of the difficulty has not much advanced beyond that of the 
Massachusetts authorities in 1651, who pointed out? that “the 
estates of merchants, in the hand of neibours, strangers, or theire 
factors, are not so obvious to view” (as real property), “but, upon 
search, little of their estates doe appear, beinge of great valew, so 
that the law doth not reach them by that rule taxing visible estate.” 

The remedies which the typical tax commission of recent times 
proposes find their prototypes in colonial legislation. So, for 
instance, a large majority of the above 27 State tax commissions 
pin their faith on the effectiveness of the listing system, and have 
in view requiring the taxpayer to enumerate and assess his own 
taxable property. This simple method of solving the difficulty by 
putting the responsibility of disclosing taxable property on the 
taxpayer himself, is as old as the tax system itself, and was always 
proposed when the habit of concealing taxable property was at 
its strongest, as, for instance, in Rhode Island in 1673-4.° 

Many of the recent commissions also propose to meet the diffi- 
culty of discovering and properly assessing all taxable property in 
a way that has often been tried in earlier times and has proved 
futile. The taxpayer not being relied on for the necessary informa- 
tion, it is often proposed to stimulate the tax assessors to do their 
duty more fully by the favorite device of framing his oath of office 
in awe-inspiring terms, or, still better, in removing the zealous 
officials from the vengeance of their constituents by lengthening the 
terms of office, or in putting over them a supervisory body of 
Colonial, later State officials. This last device to effect uniform 
and general taxation is at least 230 years old, as we find it employed 


* New Hampshire Provincial Papers, IV, 304-5 ; 496-9. 
* Recds. Mass. Bay, III, p. 221. 
* Colonial Records R. I., II, 510, 521. 
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in Massachusetts in 1668,’ but has never led to remedying the evil 
it was aimed at. 

Still, however time-worn many of the recommendations of these 
modern tax commissions are, some of them have contributed to 
advancing our State and local tax system on the few lines along 
which progress has been made, for instance in the matter of inherit- 
ance taxes and corporation taxes. 

A few of the tax commissions since 1870 have been bold enough 
to recommend an entire exemption of personal property from 
taxation, and, we believe, only one, that of New York, 187o, 
recommended a tax on the occupiers of houses. This famous 
report of the New York Commission of 1870 stands out promi- 
nently as the best of its kind, and has not been approached in 
breadth of view by any similar report before or since, barring the 
recent Report of the Massachusetts Tax Commission, not included 


in the above monograph.? 


A Reprint of “A Discourse Concerning the Currencies of the 
British Plantations in America, etc.,”’ by William Douglass, formed 
the October number of “Economic Studies” published by the 
American Economic Association. It is well edited and equipped 
with a thorough introductory sketch of Dr. Douglass and his writ- 
ings by Charles J. Bullock, Ph.D. The “Discourse” was first 
published anonymously in London in 1739. The author was a 
leading physician of Boston, of much public spirit and of some ver- 
satility as a-writer. His chief work, “A Summary of the British 
Settlements in North America,” was also economic, at least to a 
large extent, and was cited by Adam Smith in the “Wealth of 
Nations.” 

The “Discourse” was undoubtedly one of the ablest of the eigh- 
teenth century currency pamphlets exposing the evils of paper 
money. After reviewing the experiences of the various colonies 
with this medium, the successive postponements of redemption, the 
enormous fluctuations of exchange on London, the author answers 
the numerous arguments alleged in favor of inflation and ends by 
suggesting as remedy interference by the British Parliament. He 
deplores the self-perpetuating power of paper money. “Our inor- 
dinate Desire of more, may be compared to Thirst in a Dropsy, 


1 Recds. Mass. Bay, IV, part 2, p. 363. 
* Cf. YALE Review for Nov., 1897, Vol. vi, p. 321. 
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which by endeavouring to satisfy with Drink, increases the Dis- 
temper.” A noteworthy feature of the essay is its anticipation of 
recent doctrines as to the effect of depreciation on the rate of inter- 
est. “Large Emissions of Paper Money does naturally rise the 
Interest to make good the sinking Principal.” 


The Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft. Germany has long 
been the promised land of magazines and reviews. The result has 
been a production of periodicals dealing with all branches of human 
knowledge, so luxuriant as to be the despair of the librarian as 
well as of the scholar, who wishes to keep posted on current litera- 
ture. The supply, especially in the line of economics, has seemed 
to many for several years to be fully up to the demand, but Dr. 
Julius Wolf of Breslau has discovered not only, as our American 
journalists say, “a long felt want,” but a gap which is fairly 
yawning, as he puts it in heavy-faced type, “Hier klafft eine 
Bildungsliicke.” This gulf he proposes to fill by the new Zeit- 
schrift fiir Socialwissenchaft, which 1s to appear monthly, begin- 
ning Jan. 15. The first number has not yet reached us, but the 
table of contents, which we have received, shows that at least four 
out of the six essays in the first number relate purely to economic 
questions, such as the Renunciation of Free Trade by England, 
The Adam Smith Problem, Iilusionists and Realists in Political 
Economy, etc. One feature of the review will be a department 
known as the Review of Reviews, which will summarize the 
contents of about 120 periodicals. Such a feature is getting to be 
absolutely essential to the reader who aims to keep up with the 
current literature of any subject. 


The Bulletins of the Department of Labor for November, 
1897, and January, 1898, contain valuable studies of especial classes 
of the population. The former has articles on the Italians in 
Chicago, and on the Anthracite Mine Laborers, while the latter 
treats in a special paper of the Negroes of Farmville. These 
special studies are a valuable supplement to the general statistics 
published by the Department of Labor as well as by the Census 
sureau for the entire country. Mass figures, if they are to be made 
of any use, must be interpreted in the light of detailed study of 
specific classes and localities, and Col. Wright is giving great value 
to the Bulletin of the Department of Labor by inspiring such 
investigations. 
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Die Finanzverhiltnisse der Einzelstaaten der Nordamerikanische: 
Union. Von Dr. Ernest L. Bogart. (Sammlung nationalékono- 
mischer und statistischer Abhandlungen des staatswissenschaft- 
lichen Seminars zu Halle a.d.S., herausgegeben von Dr. Joh 
Conrad.) Jena, G. Fischer, 1897—8vo, xiii, 157 ss. 

In 1887 Professor H. C. Adams’ Public Debts introduced the 
general reader to the interesting history of the financial operations 
of our State governments. Since then the Reports of the Eleventi: 
Census bearing on this matter have appeared, and the accumula- 
tion of statutes and reports of numerous State officials and commis- 
sions has been thoroughly worked over, especially by Professor F. 
R. A. Seligman. The above monograph by Dr. Bogart is a contri- 
bution to the same subject. Though at the present time the fisca 
operations of the States are of little importance, their financial 
history before the Civil War is highly instructive and important in 
connection with both the industrial and the political history of our 
country. In describing the movements by which internal improv 
ments, from being a concern of the Federal, became a concern o/ 
the State governments, and in telling the story of the interna! 
improvement craze and the subsequent limitation of the State 
borrowing powers, the author has not materially improved o: 
Professor Adams’ book. In his discussion of the current methods 
of appropriating and raising public moneys in the State legisla- 
tures, Dr. Bogart offers some comprehensive digests of the statut 
laws and State constitutions, and some tables largely based on th 
Census Reports. There is little evidence of originality of treatmen: 
in the monograph, and it is to be regretted that the author has 
neglected the opportunity of bringing his results, especially statis- 
tical, down later than 1890. This he could have done to advan- 
tage, by, for instance, discussing the recent constitutional changes 
in New York, together with the large expenditure for the improve- 
ment of the Erie Canal, and also the subject of the refunding of th: 
Federal direct tax of 1861, under the Act of 1891, a repetition, on 
a small scale, of the distribution of the surplus revenue of 1837. 

The German of the monograph suggests the editorial page oi 
a German-American newspaper, and is very bad. The word 
“Promptheit” can hardly claim to be German; while the use o! 
“Korporation” for “Aktiengesellschaft,” and of “Resolution” for 
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“Beschluss” is not to be commended; “rapide Entwickelung,” 
“partielle Erklarung,” and “innere Verbesserung” are too literal a 
translation of “rapid development,” “partial explanation,” and 
‘internal improvement.” On page 7 “Geldleiher” should read 
“Geldborger.” The typographical errors are too numerous to 
mention, especially in the foot-notes, in which no consistent method 
of quoting authorities is followed. The State Comptroller is gen- 
erally called a “Controller,” for which misuse of the word there is, 
however, some excuse. ‘. &-s, 


English Local Government of To-day: A Study of the Relations of 
Central and Local Government. By Milo Roy Maltbie, Ph.D. 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. Edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. New York. 
When the nineteenth century began, in all matters of local gov- 

ernment, the counties, the towns, and the parishes of England were 

self-contained and responsible to no Department of State in 

London. Local government in the counties was exclusively in the 

hands of the landed classes. County affairs were administered in 

quarter sessions by magistrates appointed by the Crown on thie 
nomination of the Lord Lieutenant. In the cities and boroughs, 
municipal government was administered under charters, most of 
which dated back two or three centuries. Each city and town was 
a law unto itself; and its usually autocratic administrators could be 
reached only through the law courts, and then with difficulty and at 
great cost. As for the rural communities outside the incorporated 
towns, they were governed by church-wardens and overseers 
chosen at the vestry meetings held at the parish churches. The 
poor law in its fundamental principles had long been uniform; but 
in practice scores of poor law districts were governed by their 
special Acts of Parliament, and in the closing days of the last 
century and in the early days of this, almost the only duty which 
the local administrators of the poor law owed to the central gov- 
ernment was to make returns of poor law statistics to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. There were no elementary schools, 
except as private ventures, and the State had taken upon itself no 
responsibilities or duties in connection with elementary education. 

The preservation of the peace was still a duty which in law devolved 

upon every householder, as in the middle ages when every enfran- 

chised inhabitant was compelled to take his turn at watch and ward; 
and as late as the second decade of this century the ancient custom 
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of watch and ward was revived in the county and town of Notting- 
ham by Parliamentary enactment. 

The object of Mr. Maltbie’s “English Local Government of 
To-day” is to trace the change from the England which existed 
until 1834 to the England of to-day, when every local governing 
body is elected directly by the people, and in particular to trace the 
origin and development of the several great Departments of State, 
which now exercise such close and constant supervision over every 
phase of local government activity. Whitehall is Mr. Maltbie’s 
standpoint. The local poor law boards, the town councils, and 
the school boards are all dealt with, as it were, from inside the 
Local Government Board, the Home Office, the Board of Trade, 
and the Education Department. It is from the official literature 
of these State Departments, from the Hansards, and from the law 
reports that Mr. Maltbie has obtained his data. He gives a 
succinct and admirable account of the relationships between the 
local elected bodies and the State Departments in London and 
rightfully emphasizes the good which results from the oversight 
of the State Departments, and from the continuity of policy which 
this oversight brings about in all affairs of local government. 

In describing the connection of Parliament with the several 
Departments of State concerned with local government, Mr. Malt- 
bie rather overlooks the advantages which accrue from the presence 
of the political heads of these Departments in the House of Com- 
mons. The Local Government Board at Whitehall is a long way 
off from a town council in Lancashire or Cumberland; but its 
political chief. is always in the House of Commons, and can there 
be reached by question from the local member, and, if need be, 
by a motion for the adjournment of the House to call attention to 
any action of the Local Government Board to which there may 
be strong and well-founded local objection. 

The least satisfactory chapter in Mr. Maltbie’s book is that on 
elementary education. His sketch of the history of education in 
England prior to the Act of 1870 is scrappy and inexact. It is not 
nearly sufficiently full to enable a reader, new to the subject, to 
form an adequate understanding of the elementary education sys- 
tem as it now exists, and is now worked by the voluntary school 
committees, the education committees of town councils, and the 
school boards. Centralization in connection with the poor law, 
the police, and municipal government has succeeded beyond all 
question. It has only partially succeeded in connection with 
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elementary education, and the failure of the Committee of Council 
for Education to give as full satisfaction as has been given by the 
Local Government Board in respect to municipal affairs, and the 
Home Office in respect to the police and the administration of the 
mining and factory laws, cannot be made clear unless the history 
of elementary education from 1808 to 1870 is adequately told. This 
is not done in Mr. Maltbie’s book, and the chapter on elementary 
education loses much of its value from the lack of two or three 
more pages at the outset. The presentation of the subject is 
especially misleading in giving the impression that the Church first 
moved to the establishment of the present education system; it 
did not move at all until the British and Foreign Schools Society, 
a non-sectarian organization, had entered on the work in 1808. 
E. PORRITT. 













Farmington, Conn. 










Municipal Problems. By Frank J. Goodnow, A.M., LL.D. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1897—12mo, 333 pp. 

The Study of City Government: An Outline of the Problems of 
Municipal Functions, Control and Organization. By Delos F. 
Wilcox, A.M., Ph.D. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1897— 
12mo, 268 pp. 







These two most recent books on the subject of municipal 
government, while valuable in themselves, are especially note- 
worthy by way of contrast. The former is by the Professor of 
Administrative Law in Columbia University, the highest authority 
on that subject in this country, whose work on Comparative 
Administrative Law is the standard and practically the only author- 
ity on administration in the English language. The second book, 
very modest and unambitious in its purpose, is written by a pupil 
of Prof. Goodnow, whose first publication was his doctor’s thesis, 
“Municipal Government in Michigan and Ohio,” published not long 
ago in the Columbia University Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law. It is natural, therefore, that the two books should 
reflect to some degree the same opinion on similar points, but it is 
only fair to Dr. Wilcox to say that in clearness and attractiveness 
of exposition and in the method of presentation, the work of the 
pupil is much more satisfactory than the work of the teacher. 

Prof. Goodnow’s book consists of a series of essays, which show 
large knowledge of the subject, and careful thought, but one in 
reading them gets the impression of haste in publishing these 
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lectures before the author’s thought was sufficiently seasoned, and 
his conclusions had crystallized into clear form. 

In the first chapter on the History of Municipal Organization 
in the United States, he traces the great changes which have taken 
place in the form of municipal government in this country, during 
the present century. Among these the most striking features have 
been the lessening of the powers of the municipal council, the 
increasing interference of the State legislature in municipal affairs, 
and the concentration of power and responsibility in the municipal 
executive. He then discusses the position of the city in our system 
of government, and emphasizes the fact, which has often been 
overlooked by some writers, that, while the city from one point of 
view is a business corporation for performing certain local func- 
tions, it is in a more important degree a governmental corporation, 
with important political functions to discharge as the agent of the 
State. If this double capacity of city government had been recog- 
nized and heeded in determining policies in the past, many failures 
in municipal administration might have been avoided. With 
regard to the proper sphere of municipal activity, the author thinks 
that the strict enumeration of power in municipal charters which 
prevails in this country has been much less advantageous for 
securing actual municipal home rule and preventing undue legis- 
lative interference than the general municipal corporation laws of 
continental Europe, which describe the powers of the city govern- 
ment in less detail. 

The chapters on “The Relations of the City to the State,” 
“Administrative Control in Europe,” and “Administrative Control 
in England,” are most valuable, because they discuss a somewhat 
novel phase of the subject, and contain much information that will 
be new to the average reader. The plan of central control which 
he advocates is foreign to American practice in many ways, and 
is not likely to be incorporated into our statute books in a day, 
but we believe that the author is right in urging, that a wise, 
conservative and responsible administrative control by the central 
state government should be substituted for the reckless and irre- 
sponsible legislative control which has already done so much harm. 
In the chapters, “Universal Suffrage,” “The City Council,” and 
“The City Executive,” are discussed the problems of internal 
organization, which have been threshed over in magazine and 
newspaper articles during the last few years. He favors fewer 
elected officers and more appointed officials. He thinks that the 
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council should consist of one chamber containing two classes of 
members, some of whom are elected by a general ticket, and some 
on a division or ward ticket. In determining the powers of the city 
council, he would cast it in continental rather than the English 
mold. It should have the proper legislative powers and control of 
the city’s purse, but the power of appointment and the responsibility 
of administration should rest with the executive, while the details 
of administration should be carried out under the direction of per- 
manent subordinates. 

Very little fault on the whole can be found with the matter of 
this book, but the manner of it is open to serious criticism. Prof. 
Goodnow’s literary style leaves much to be desired. It lacks grace, 
clearness and force. The sentences are much too long, involved 
and cumbered with qualifying clauses. In a number of instances 
a whole page is taken up with three sentences. It seems almost 
as if he had caught the infection from the writings of German 
authors. The practiced reader will find the book hard reading, and 
will sigh for an oasis of juicy epithet or crisp metaphor, to lighten 
the journey. The sentence on page 14, beginning “Starting with 
large local self-government” is one of many sentences which need 
the pruning knife and reconstruction. The paragraph structure is 
also faulty, and this the modern teachers rhetoric insist upon as 
a test of clearness. To make a digest of any of these chapters 
would be no easy task. He often lays down abstract principles 
or makes general statements, without giving concrete illustrations 
to clinch the thought in the mind of the reader. Proper mechani- 
cal contrivances, like sub-heads or marginal summaries, which are 
used so effectively by Dr. Shaw in his books to guide the reader, 
are all wanting. 

The fairness of this criticism will be seen by comparing Chap. VI, 
by Dr. Milo R. Maltbie, on the “Administrative Control in Eng- 
land” with the chapter immediately preceding it on “Administrative 
Control in Europe.” The technique illustrated in the one is quite 
superior to that of the other. The defects of style in this book are 
unfortunate not only from an artistic point of view, but also because 
they will lessen the number of the readers of the book very much. 
If the reforms urged in the book are to be brought about, it must 
be by convincing the average man, and the average man will not 
find the book interesting or easy to read. After reading this book, 
it seems a wise dictum that college lecturers should have had some 
experience in journalism. For the successful journalist must put 
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his thoughts in attractive form, or he is likely to find his occupation 
gone. 

Dr. Wilcox’s “The Study of City Government” is the first 
elementary outline of our city government of real value, which has 
been published in this country. It is modest in its purpose, as the 
author intends it to be simply an outline of the problems of 
municipal functions, control and organization. By use of it the 
student can get a clear knowledge of the scope and division of the 
subject, which he can follow up by more extensive study in a wider 
field. What should be the functions of the city government, how 
far should it be under the control of the State government, and 
how should the machinery of the city government be organized, 
are the three heads, according to the author’s analysis, under which 
the subject is to be considered. 

The author’s division of the functions of the city into primary 
and secondary seems not wholly satisfactory and likely to stand the 
test of thorough analysis. It is more theoretical than practical. 
The primary functions he defines as “those whose direct and 
immediate purpose is to promote the general welfare.” The 
secondary functions are “those whose direct purpose is to furnish 
means for the fulfillment of the primary functions.” The author’s 
style is clear and easy, and one reads on with ready interest and 
easy comprehension. He is acquainted with the best authorities 
on the subject, and has arranged his knowledge in an orderly 
sequence and development. The headings of paragraphs in full- 
faced type and careful sub-division of paragraphs facilitate the task 
of the reader and make it an easy book to consult. It seems also 
to be accurate in its statements, although on page 130 Connecticut 
should be added to the list of States which impose an educational 
qualification for voters. Dr. Wilcox’s work has been so well done 
in this book, elementary as it is, that we hope he will carry out the 
purpose, mentioned in the preface, of hereafter expanding it into 
a more comprehensive treatise. 

GEORGE L. FOX. 

Yale University. 
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Researches into the Mathematical Principles of the Theory of Wealth. 
By Augustin Cournot, 1838. Translated by Nathaniel T. Bacon, 
with a Bibliography of Mathematical Economics by Irving 
Fisher. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1897—12mo, pp. ix, 209, 
I plate. 

The latest volume in the Economic Classics series, edited by 
Prof. Ashley, is important alike in its position in the history of the 
science and the influences which it has had on later writers. Its 
appearance in this series is especially timely, as for a long time the 
work has been out of print, and but few libraries in this country 
possess a copy, so that to most economists it has been quite inac- 
cessible. 

Its author, Antoine Augustin Cournot, was eminent in mathe- 
matics, and interested as well in general philosophical subjects. 
He was practically the first to apply mathematics in Economics, 
and the very first to reach any degree of success, anticipating many 
of the more recent discoveries. Indeed Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth, in 
Pulgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, says that “‘it is still 
the best statement in mathematical form of some of the highest 
generalizations in economic science.” Yet at the time of its issue 
the book fell very flat. Cournot afterward rewrote it and tried to 
popularize it, but for many years it lay unheeded. Jevons was the 
first of English economists to rediscover it, and he at once placed it 
in the front rank. 

Jevons says: “Cournot did not frame any ultimate theory of the 
ground and nature of utility and value, but, taking the palpable 
facts known concerning the relations of price, production and con- 
sumption of commodities, he investigated these relations analyti- 
cally and diagraphically with a power and felicity which leaves 
little to be desired.” 

We may follow Prof. Edgeworth in dividing the book into three 
parts: pure theory of price, abstract propositions on taxation, and 
miscellaneous applications of mathematical reasoning. 

The first three chapters of the book take up preliminary notions 
of wealth and value, and miscellaneous matters. The theory of 
foreign exchange is analyzed in a very elaborate manner, giving a 
good exazzple of care in the treatment of a system of, equations. 
Great pains are taken to show that the problem is determinate, 
that there are no more (and no fewer) unknowns than equations 
connecting them. The problem is treated statically, employing the 
idea of economic equilibrium. At the close of the third chapter, 
as often, Cournot steps aside from his train of rigid reasoning and 
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offers opinions for which he might find it more difficult to bring 
proof. This he does later in the book, on the tariff question; and 
here, on thetheory of bimetallism, he says: “ It isin vain for govern- 
ments to fix a legal ratio for the value of gold and that of silver (as 
in France); if the value of gold resulting from the conditions given 
[its price at some center, and the coefficients of exchange] is 
greater, gold will command a premium with dealers in exchange 
and will thus recover its true commercial value.” 

But the chapter on the Law of Demand and those immediately 
after form the kernel of the book. 

Cournot assumes that the demand, D, for each article is a func- 
tion, F(p), of the price, p, of that article. This function he limits in 
properties according to what is already well known of it, i. e., that it 
is continuous, and tends to decrease with an increase of price, etc. 
Then for the total value of the quantity of an article sold annually 
we may write pF(p). The condition that this value may be a maxi- 
mum is that its first derivative be zero, or the equation: 

F(p) + pF(p) =o. 

Evidently, then, a monopolist (Cournot instances the proprietor 
of a mineral spring, having no cost of production) will, in disposing 
of his product, so fix his price as to make pF(p), the total annual 
value of his sales, a maximum. The appropriate value of p to this 
end he finds, of course, by empirical solution of the above equation. 
When the monopolist has costs of production to bear, they also 
must be reckoned with. Since, in general, the cost of production 
is a function of the amount produced or sold annually, it becomes 
indirectly a function of the price; so here again we may write an 
equation which, if satisfied, will determine the price at which the 
monopolist will have the maximum net receipts. 

By considering the effect of changes in the cost of production of 
a monopoly article, Cournot arrives at remarkable conclusions. If 
the producer under the new conditions is able to produce as much 
as is necessary to secure him the maximum net returns theoretically 
possible, an increase in the cost of production augments the price 
of the commodity by an amount sometimes much more and some- 
times much less than the increase in cost; and similarly, there is 
no equality between the reduction of cost and fall in the price of the 
commodity. This is of interest now in connection with the theory 
of railroad rates and other monopoly charges. 

But if the producer cannot produce as much as shall bring him 
this maximum net return, then he will produce all he can and the 
price to the consumer will remain unaltered. 
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Cournot then proceeds to the effect of a tax on articles produced 
under monopoly, treating of the loss to consumers on account of 
the tax, that falling on producers, and the gross profit to the state 
treasury. He carries this analysis through the various forms of 
taxation—specific, ad valorem, and “in kind’”—and of bounties, 
which are treated in his equations as a negative tax. 

Then is taken up the effect of competition in production, and a 
formal proof is given that two proprietors of similar springs, in the 
endeavor to gain maximum net incomes, will inevitably reduce the 
price to consumers. Also that for a given price, or for the same 
total production, the costs will be always greater for competing 
producers than under a monopoly. 

When the competition becomes unlimited, the partial produc- 
tions, D,, D,, etc. (each of which is supposed to be inappreciable in 
comparison with the total), of the several producers are added to 
form the total supply. 

Thus D,+D,+ ...-+D, = F(p) the demand. 

Now D,, D,, etc., are in the same manner as before functions of 
p, and so the first member of this equation may be denoted by 
Q(p). This equation now is: O(p)—F(p)=0, and O(p) is 
proven always to increase with ». Cournot plots the loci of these 
functions, and shows the market price as represented by the co-or- 
dinates of the intersection of the curves, thus anticipating Fleeming 
Jenkin. In this case of unlimited competition the effect of an 
increase in cost is to raise the price, but to a less extent than the 
increase in cost. 

There are some interesting remarks on the mutual relations of 
producers, when the product of one becomes the material of the 
next producer, as distinguished from competition between pro- 
ducers of the same article. Cournot supposes, for instance, that 
copper and zinc are each controlled by monopolists, and have no 
other use than to be made into brass,—and costs of production are 
for the moment neglected. He then shows that the price of brass 
will be higher if the copper and zinc monopolists remain separate 
than if they pool their interests in one monopoly. 

The remainder of the work is taken up with a discussion of the 
communication of markets, of the social incomé, and of the influ- 
ence of the communication of markets on that income. These 
chapters contain material too complicated to be reproduced here, 
dealing largely with the costs of transportation and the effects of 
tariff. They are much less valuable than what precedes, the sub- 
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ject being more difficult, and Cournot’s means of treating it much 
less adequate. 

There is a considerable quantity of mathematical analysis in the 
book, and readers will need to be familiar with the elements of the 
differential calculus, particularly the use of Taylor’s theorem. In 
many places in the original work there were errors in the mathe- 
matical work and in the numerical examples used as illustrations. 
Many of these were obviously due to the printer, though some 
affected the accuracy of the subsequent reasoning, but it is thought 
that all have been either corrected or indicated. 

The value of the volume has been greatly added to by the thor- 
ough bibliography of those works on economics which employ 
mathematical reasoning. They are divided into periods of 127, 33, 
19 and 8 years, headed naturally by Ceva, Cournot, Jevons and 
Marshall respectively. It is interesting to note that though the 
intervals grow shorter the number of titles increase with each suc- 
ceeding period. The earlier works are more in the nature of 
general treatises, and the later special investigations. 

JOHN MARSHALL GAINES. 

Yale University. 


The Story of Japan. By R. Van Bergen. New York, American 
Book Co., 1897—12mo, 6 + 294 pp. and index. 


Taken as story rather than history, this little volume may be 
of interest to older readers than those for whom it is obviously 
intended. It might well serve as an introduction to more serious 
reading for those intending to travel in Japan. 

Its strongest point is its appreciation of the loyalty of the 
Japanese samurai under the feudal system, his devotion to the clan 
rather than to a personal leader. This stanch loyalty to the state, 
as then understood, was largely what stood in the way of the 
opening of the country to foreigners. The story of this opening 
and the conversion of the Japanese to the advantages of European 
civilization is well told. The great strides made recently by the 
Japanese are not accidental or spasmodic, but are rather some 
of the more obvious results of this patient, self-sacrificing spirit, 
turned into new channels and modes of working itself out. 

The volume is illustrated with a number of prints from Japanese 
sources, and contains some of the heroic tales which have kept 


alive this spirit of loyalty and which show it in action. 
J. M. GAINES. 
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IV. Années 1891 a 1895. 1 vol. in-8, 3 fr.; pour les abonnés. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° : e &. 


On s’abonne sans frais: 


Chez FEéLIx ALcan, éditeur, 108, boulevard Saint-Germain, 4 Paris ; chez tous les libraires de 
France et de l’étranger, et dans tous les bureanx de poste de France et de |’ Union postale, 











The Century 
Cyclopedia of Names. 


The reference book par excellence. 


Not only the very latest, but the most wonderful single-volume 
reference-book ever made. It is just what every one wants. 
Here, in one alphabetical order, fully defined, are 


Names of Persons: 
Authors, Artists, Statesmen, Divinities, 
Characters in Fiction, etc. 


Names of Places: 
Modern and Ancient Geographical Names, 
Imaginary Places, etc. 


Popular Names and Epithets. 


Names of Notable Streets, Parks, 
Animals, Ships, Buildings, Institutions, 
Parties, Clubs, Works of Art, Stars, 
Constellations, etc. 


Names of Books, Operas, Plays, 
And Important Characters therein. 


Historical Events: 
Wars, Battles, Plots, Congresses, Riots, 
Crusades, Alliances, etc. 


A book to which one may turn when in doubt as to any name 
met with in one’s reading. 


Price, - from $10 to $15, 


ACCORDING TO BINDING. 


Sold only by subscription—not in the book-stores. For par- 
ticulars address the publishers : 


THE CENTURY CO. 45 '¥sh<" 
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ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES. 


THE LIVING AGE, Repredaces without 


articles from. the 

magazines and weekly literary and political jou 
of Literature; also TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian and other Continental Sources. 


ENLARGED by the addition of a Monthly Literary Supplement, containing Readings from 
American Magazines, Readings from New Books, a List of Books of the Month. 


AN EPOCH - MAKING STORY.” 
“WITH ALL HER HEART,” From the Freach of M. Rene Bazia. 


Arrangements have been made for the SERIAL PUBLICATION of a 
TRANSLATION, miade expressly for THE LIVING AGE, of this famous 
novel. The first instalment appears in the number of Nov. 6, and will 
be continued weekly for several months until completed. 


reviews, 











the ablest 


in every department - 


This novel, in its recent presentation 
in the REVUE DES: DEUX MOonNDEs, 
aroused the greatest interest, attracting 
the attention of litterateurs both in 
France and England. A vivid portrayal 
of life in a French industrial town, it is 
interesting alike as a social study, and 
as a realistic, yet delicate story of 
modern life. 


Its literary and ethical qualities are 
so unusual that LEs ANNALES LITTER- 
AIRES ET POLITIQUES described it as 
**An Epoch-Making Story.” 

THE LONDON ATHENZUM character- 
izes it “a work of fine and searching 
analysis, full of charm, and redolent of 
a perfume which is exquisite and pos- 
sesses no disquieting element.” 


DURING THE YEAR other translations from the best writers will appear from 
time to time, with serial or short stories by the Leading British Authors. 











Free «wrt act wer Heart.” 
To all -New Sabscribers to The Living 
een oS enpern first in- 


WITH ‘ALL HER -HEART.” 








Choicest———= 
Literature at Club Prices. 
For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any $4.00 


Magazine (or Harper’s Weekly or > 


sent for a year; or, for $8.00 THE 
Ing AGE and Scribner’s magazive. 














Published Weekly at 6.00 2 Year, postpaid: Stugle Copies 15 cts. 


THE. LIVING AGE CO. 


P.O. BOX 5206, BOSTON. 
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‘HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


———— 


This preparation by its action in promoting.digestion, 
and as a nerve food, tends to prevent.and alleviate the 
headache arising from a disordered stomach or that of a 


nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., says: 


“ Have found it of great benefit in nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia and 
neuralgia ; and think it is giving great satisfaction when it is thoroughly tried.” 


2 Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
e RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providence, R. I. 
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Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For SALE BY ALL Drogersts. 














